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By Raymond Donelson 


Assistant Director, Camp Greentop 


HE FEBRUARY, 1947, issue 

of “Camping Magazine,” de- 

voted largely to considera- 
tion of counselor training courses 
and pre-season education cf staff 
members in general, led me to 
wonder what happens in the mat- 
ter of staff training after the 
camp season gets under way. 

Pre-season training given in the 
average good counselor training 
course is most valuable for staff 
members whether they be experi- 
enced or a novice, but this kind 
of training cannot supplant that 
given in camp. In-service train- 
ing, as Well as pre-season training, 
has its place in the education of 
counselors and each has its own 
unique contribution to make. It 
is the purpose of this article to 
point out the phases of counselor 
training which can be undertaken 
best when counselors are working 
at their job. 

When a camp counselor at- 
tempts to apply some of the ideas 
he has gained by reading or by 
more formal types of counselor 
education, he runs up against 
problems not in the book — prob- 
lems of locale, of differing camp 
organizations, of special program 
activities, of “children with prob- 
lems.’” Somehow, particularly to 
beginning counselors, these prob- 
lems are a lot more specific and 
consequently a lot harder to solve 
than were those he read about or 
discussed in training groups. 

It is at this point that a well 


planned in-service training pro- 
gram takes up the task of fur- 
ther counselor education by re- 
lating previous training of the 
staff member and bringing it to 
bear on his present problems. It 
is here that very careful guidance 
must be supplied, not only that 
the counselor may continue to 
grow, but also that he may see 
that what he has learned is really 
useful and applicable to the solu- 
tion of his problems and not some- 
thing to be thrown overboard as 
worthless. Too often, discour- 
aged counselors are ready to jet- 
tison their ideas and theory be- 
cause they don’t seem to work 
when what they need is a little 
change in technique, or a little 
more persistence, or a fresh ap- 
preciation of the fact that work- 
ing to effect changes in human be- 
ings is a very slow process, or 
maybe additional principles 
which their previous training has 
not given them. 

How can the director charged 
with many responsibilities during 
the camp season best carry out 
this necessary training? Long ex- 
perience in the task has convinced 
me that there are three main 
channels through which _ this 
training can flow. These three 
channels are: (1) staff meetings 
—either the entire staff or sub- 
groups of the staff; (2) indivi- 
dual conferences between a staff 
member and the person in charge 
of training; (3) demonstrations 
by the director in charge of train- 
ing, or qualified members of the 
staff, in the various phases of 
camp program. These are the 


amp Counselor Traine 


channels through which the train- 
ing reaches the trainee. What 
flows through the channels in the 
form of training material is de- 
termined by the needs of the staff 
as a whole or the needs of an 
individual counselor. This, of 
course, presupposes careful super- 
vision to determine real needs. 


Staff Meetings 


Staff meetings are the occa- 
sions when those problems affect- 
ing the camp as a whole are dis- 
cussed, when proposed changes 
in program are weighed against 
the underlying philosophy of the 
camp, when issues affecting the 
various departments are brought 
before the group, or when some 
evaluation of program or pro- 
cedures needs to be undertaken. 

For meetings of this kind an 
agenda should be prepared and 
issued to each member of the 
staff far enough in advance of 
the meeting so that he can be pre- 
pared to participate. At times it 
is helpful to include in this agen- 
da specific requests to staff mem- 
bers to come prepared to present 
problems they have which bear on 
the topic to be discussed. It 
should be made clear to all that, 
time permitting, additional items 
not on the agenda may be brought 
up for discussion by any member 
of the staff. It hardly needs to be 
added that this agenda should in- 
clude more educationally signifi- 
cant items than the method of 
handling laundry or the new 
schedule of counselor duties. ‘00 
often staff meetings deteriorate 
into little more than a discussion 
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of trifling matters. Such a discus- 
sion could better be handled by 
having a few staff members work 
out a plan to be submitted to the 
group or, if no change is involved, 
by having the material duplicated 
and distributed. 

The material to be discussed is 
important for a good staff meet- 
ing; so is the manner in which 
such discussion is carried on. All 
of us, I am sure, are giving lip 
service to the idea of democratic 
procedure, but I am not so sure 
that real democratic procedure 
has found its way into many staff 
organizations. The staff meeting 
is one of the points at which this 
ean be checked. If decisions 
reached do not represent the 
opinion of a majority of the staff, 
then democratic procedure is be- 
ing honored in the breach. A 
truly democratic staff meeting is 
one in which the director may find 
himself among the minority at 
times. He may find himself de- 
fending his views vigorously — 
good training for the director in- 
cidentally — and still being out- 
voted in the final decision. In 
these cases, he must be satisfied to 
abide by the group decision. The 
only exceptions the camp direc- 
tor need make in regard to abid- 
ing by majority opinion are those 
which might endanger life or 
property or those which run 
counter to policies of the organ- 
ization or directives of the camp 
committee. 

Conducting staff meetings in 
this manner, besides having the 
merit of being democratic, is 
highly educational. Free discus- 
sion, provided there is a nucleus 
of the staff well grounded enough 
in basic educational, psychologi- 
cal, and sociological principles to 
see that the new ideas and pro- 
cedures are properly evaluated in 
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the light of these essential prin- 
ciples, is an educational technique 
of the highest order. 

What has been said of staff 
meetings applies with equal force 
to meetings of smaller groups 
within the staff, except that at 
such group meetings the scope of 
the issues considered is necessar- 
ily narrower. Such groups gener- 
ally discuss only questions with 
which they alone are concerned 
although occasionally questions of 
wider application are brought up, 
in which case they are referred 
to meetings of the staff as a 
whole. In our own camp the 
scheme of having junior counsel- 
ors take over running the camp 
for an evening evolved in this 
way at a meeting of the junior 
staff members. It was discussed 
there and then presented and ac- 
cepted by the staff meeting as a 


whole. 


Individual Conferences 


A most disquieting thing hap- 
pened to me once because I post- 
poned too long a conference with 
a junior staff member. This par- 
ticular junior was doing a good 
job and, because of this, I put off 
talking to him about his work for 
what at the time seemed good 
reasons. When I finally conferred 
with him, he was amazed at the 
good report I had written about 
him. He had been under the im- 





pression that his work was not 
good and that he was a failure. I 
was horrified by the fact that 
this youngster had worked along 
under the conviction that his work 
was so poor that he would not be 
asked to come back another sea- 
son. My apologies for the situa- 
tion could never make up for the 
handicap of a feeling of inferior- 
ity under which he had labored. 
The experience taught me never 
to take for granted the fact that 
a staff member is able to evalu- 
ate properly his own work. 

Individual conferences have a 
most important function in any in- 
service program. It is in such 
conferences that the directors 
come most intimately in touch 
with the many threads which, 
woven together, make the cloth 
of completed program. It is in 
these conferences that an indivi- 
dual has an opportunity to dis- 
cuss his own unique problems, to 
talk about his strengths and weak- 
nesses, to present his ideas, to 
express his fears and hopes, to 
ask for approval or suggestions 
concerning proposed courses of 
action. 

At this level also, to a large ex- 
tent, staff spirit and morale is 
made or broken. For this reason 
the skill required and the time 
consumed by individual confer- 
ences is well justified even though 
in some such conferences there is 











little of staff training in the 
strict construction of the term. 

Demonstrations of how various 
phases of program should be con- 
ducted should be given for the 
benefit of staff members when the 
need for such help is indicated. 
These can be one of the most ef- 
fective methods of _ in-service 
training. Their use gives the di- 
rector an opportunity to show, 
rather than to tell about, how a 
particular situation may be han- 
dled. 

This type of training is partic- 
ularly valuable in teaching staff 
members proper group-work pro- 
cedures. The steps in the group- 
work process of proposing, plan- 
ning, carrying through, and eval- 
uating are intricate and very dif- 
ficult to explain until the staff 
member has seen the process ac- 
tually worked out in a real situ- 
ation. He then finds the idea not 
so hard to grasp and is in a better 
position to apply the proper tech- 
niques in future situations. 


A demonstration must be han- 
dled tactfully so that neither 
children nor staff members feel 
that a counselor has failed and 
that therefore the director has 
taken over the reins. This can 
be done, however, and the coun- 
selor gains certain skills and 
techniques which cannot be devel- 
oped by other methods alone. 
The fullest measure of growth for 
the counselor occurs when the 
demonstration is interpreted and 
evaluated for him afterward by 
the person who has done the 
demonstrating. 


The camp director who plans 
and carries out a good program of 
in-service training will be re- 
warded many times over for his 
efforts. He will note most easily 
the effect of such a program on 
the daily running of camp with 
its problems of camper adjust- 
ment and happiness. I state that 
he will note this most easily be- 
cause it is quite apparent to any- 
one that, other things being equal, 
the better trained staff will con- 
duct the better program. The 
thing he will not note so easily, 
but which will be there nonethe- 
less, is the quiet satisfaction and 
greater sense of adequacy of staff 
members who are developing to 
greater stature through wise 
training and guidance. 
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Pre-Camp Demonstration 
Croup 


F YOU believe that actual 
demonstration is better than 
reading about it, you will bend 
a sympathetic and interested ear 
to the CDG—Camper Demonstra- 
tion Group. 

Alfred H. Wyman, executive 
director of Sherwood _ Forest 
Camp at Troy, Mo., believes he 
has found a practical way of 
training counselors in pre-camp, 
in-camp sessions. His formula 
calls for the components of a reg- 
ular camp set-up on a small scale. 

The idea, not original, but 
unique in its application, evolved 
last spring. Working on the the- 
ory that an actual demonstration 
group was the only way to train 
personnel so that counselor ad- 
justments to the running mecha- 
nism of camp would not require 
one whole week out of the four- 
week session, Mr. Wyman and 
Alvin L. Spitler, camp director, 
mapped out the details. 


A group of nine boys, five from 
one agency and four from an- 
other, were brought in for the pre- 
camp sessions. Staff and counsel- 
ors numbering close to 30 were 
scheduled to be with the boys at 
various times. AS many oppor- 
tunities as possible to be with the 
boys were given each counselor. 
He saw them when they worked, 
when they carried on club meet- 
ings, When they swam and hiked. 
One veteran counselor was named 
to remain as regular leader for 
the boys during the whole length 
of their stay. In this way the 
trainees had experienced leader- 
ship to observe. In this way, too, 
the campers had one person “‘to 
call their own,” to depend upon. 

Observing Sherwood’s philoso- 
phy of democratic group living, 
of learning by doing, the campers 
created their own activity slate. 
Five of those boys had had no or- 
ganized club group experience. 
The others had had it. New 
counselors actually saw the amal- 
gamation of the two factions, saw 
one natural leader bow to the 
supremacy of another. 





By Jerry Heyne 
Sherwood Forest Camp 


While this ‘‘field work’”’ was go- 
ing on, with two or three counse!- 
ors observing, the remainder of 
the staff attended discussions, lec- 
tures and general informational 
review meetings. In this way they 
learned the basic principles on 
which Sherwood is’ founded. 
Here, too, they had ample oppor- 
tunity to “‘hash over’ behavior 
problems actually observed in the 
camper demonstration group. 
They came to recognize a prob- 
lem, to size it up and to know how 
to tackle it. 

Undoubtedly those nine camp- 
ers who had had no camping ex- 
perience knew that they were be- 
ing used for training purposes. 
However, they never once showed 
any antipathy to counselors be- 
cause of it. Case workers’ reports 
later showed exceptionally favor- 
able reactions from the boys who 
had been “CDG’s.”” One of the 
agencies which sent them asked 
to “up” its quota from five to 15 
campers to be sent for the regu- 
lar four-week session. 

Counselors’ reactions were var- 
ied. On the whole, the older 
counselors and those who had 
gone further in education and ex- 
perience were enthusiastically in 
favor of it. A few of the younger 
ones failed to see the full value 
of the plan. Their objections 
were: 


1. There should have been 
more time alloted each counselor 
for observation. Scheduling could 
have been better. 

2. When they were with the 
group, they missed lectures which 
they felt were valuable. 

Far from being a kind of pan- 
acea, this pre-camp training is 
regarded by Mr. Wyman as a val- 
uable innovation, worthy of being 
a yearly occurrence. It has com- 
bined processes which educators 
look upon as sound. It has given 
a firm groundwork to those coun- 
selors who come to camp without 
having read their counselors 
manual and without knowing 
what to expect. 
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This 1S the Record 


By Helen Northen 


Former Director, Camp Carondowanna, YWCA, Pittsburgh 


ACH camp 
has differ- 
ent prob- 
lems and condi- 
tions which 
necessitate ap- 
proaching the 
development of a 
system of record 
keeping in terms 
of its own needs. 
Records are a 
means to an end 
—not an end in 
themselves — 
and it is only as 
they serve to improve the work of 
the camp and make possible eval- 
uation of its program and services 
that the time and energy spent on 
them can be justified. Most coun- 
selors have difficulty in writing 
records. They rationalize their in- 
ability to get them done by saying 
they are too busy or they are too 
interested in the youngsters and 
the program to be concerned with 
writing about them. It is not un- 
til we become convinced of their 
value, by seeing how they help us 
to do a better job, that we are 
able to find the necessary time. 


One of the kinds of records 
most frequently used in camps is 
that which shows the progress 
and development of the individual 
camper. The length and form 
these records will take depends, 
to a large extent, on the purpose 
an’: philosophy of the camp. For 
Instance, a camp for crippled chil- 
dren might want records which 
are heavily weighted with infor- 
métion about the child’s adjust- 
ment to his physical handicap, his 
he lth in camp and the kind of 
ac\ vities his physical condition 
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NATURE counselor keeps a day-to-day record of campers’ progress 


made it possible for him to par- 
ticipate in successfully. A camp 
for children who are emotionally 
disturbed might emphasize very 
detailed information about be- 
havior which would help the psy- 
chiatrist to diagnose and treat the 
special problems of individuals. 
Most camps operated by social 
agencies will want summary rec- 
ords containing sufficient material 
to help the staff follow the camp- 
er’s development in a helpful way, 
evaluate the meaning of the ex- 
perience to the child, be useful to 
the next counselor, or helpful to 
club leaders, parents, or case 
work agencies when the child re- 
turns to the city. In this way the 
summer camp experience becomes 
better integrated into the year- 
round recreational or counseling 
program of the camper. 


Every good counselor continu- 
ously makes little mental notes 
about what he sees and hears 
about his campers, and _ stores 
them somewhere in his mind for 
future use. The more he can un- 
derstand, the more he can help 
the camper. But, it is humanly 


impossible to re- 
member every- 
thing important 
that happens in 
a busy day at 
camp. Therefore, 
most counselors 
find it helpful to 
jot down, in a 
running record 
on each camper, 
the information 
and understand- 
ing they gather 
from day to day. 
There is no for- 
mulated practice for what such 
jottings should contain. The pos- 
sibilities are endless and chal- 
lenging. A counselor notices that 
Sadie, who appears shy and awk- 
ward, does not enter into cabin 
conversation for the first three 
days. After the first day she does, 
however, begin to participate in 
activities with the group. On a 
hike, she has a chance to cook 
the piece-de-resistance. She has 
made a place for herself in the 
group. 

Tommy, a seemingly very pop- 
ular boy of 12, has a reputation 
for being the wit of the camp. As 
the counselor begins to jot down 
what he notices about Tommy’s 
relations with other campers and 
staff, he begins to realize that it 
is not good for him always to be 
so humorous. He can never ex- 
press what he really thinks or 
knows or feels, but can only joke 
about it. He seems popular, but 
is he really happy? When he is 
elected to represent the campers 
in giving a speech on visitor’s day, 
he fails miserably because, put in 
a position where he can’t succeed 
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by being funny, all his fear and 
insecurity are revealed. As the 
counselor jots down these obser- 
vations from day to day, his 
supervisor can begin to help him 
to understand better what makes 
Tommy act as he does and to re- 
alize that his dependence on hu- 
mor as a social prop is fundamen- 
tally bad for him. 

It is not only the records that 
the counselor keeps that are use- 
ful to him in planning a good in- 
dividualized experience for the 
camper. It is also the way in 
which he uses record material 
available to him—material from 
the camp registration card, the 
health examination blank, forms 
filled out by parents, records from 
the previous summer. 

From the _ registration card, 
health examination blank, and 
parent’s cooperative information 
sheet, the following facts about a 
camper are learned. 

Joyce was a new camper, age 
13, in the eighth grade, from a 
small town in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. She and her parents were 
born in Germany; the father was 
Jewish, the mother Christian. She 
had one younger sister, age nine. 
She was not a member of the 
agency operating the camp, nor 
had she ever had a club experi- 
ence. Her recorded interests 
were: reading, drawing, attend- 


ing movies, and listening to the . 


radio. Her parents hoped the 
camp experience would give her: 
(1) new friends, (2) an interest 
in sports and other activities, (3) 
a good time and (4) help her to 
get along better with other 
people. Camper was referred by 
the parent of a former camper 
who had had a happy camp ex- 
perience. She requested no camp- 
mate. 

With this information on hand, 
Joyce was placed in a cabin of 
girls her own age, mostly without 
previous camping experience, and 
one in which there would be other 
girls coming alone without special 
friends. She was placed in a 
cabin with one of the most ex- 
perienced and skilled counselors. 


In a conference with her super- 
visor, the counselor had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the available 
record material. The counselor 
made some notes about Joyce— 
that she would be coming alone, 
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from a different town than most 
of the campers, what her interests 
were and the fact that they were 
mainly solitary rather than social 
ones. She thought Joyce might 
need some special help in making 
friends. She wondered if the par- 
ents’ statement might not indicate 
that Joyce had had difficulty in 
getting along with other people. 
She wondered how the child had 
adjusted to being a refugee and 
whether or not she had been af- 
fected by differences in the re- 
ligions of the parents. 

The counselor’s first jottings 
included the following remarks: 
“My first impression was that 
Joyce was not an attractive child. 
She held her head down and 
would not look directly at me. She 
was wearing a sun-bonnet meant 
for a much younger child and her 
skirt was much longer than the 
others wore. She had come alone 
on the bus. The very first day I 
noticed that she kept pretty much 


CHART keeps track 
of camper'’s life- 
saving ability and 
swimming progress 


to herself. Her table manners 
were noticeably bad and she ate 
far too rapidly. There were no 
special difficulties until Saturday. 
I was gone, and the substitute 
counselor had a hard time. Joyce 
went from one girl to another 
during rest hour, annoying them, 
writing on them with colored pen- 
cil, and disturbing what they were 
trying to do. When I returned, 
everybody in the group told me 
how bad Joyce had been. Joyce 
just grinned.”’ 

During the next few days, 
Joyce’s behavior became more 
and more difficult and her accept- 





ance by the cabin group less and 
less. She became very angry at 
times and often hit the other girls 
or teased them mercilessly. The 
counselor records: 

“Later that afternoon when | 
went down to paint the canoes, | 
asked Joyce if she would like to 
go with me. She did and as we 
painted I asked her if she were 
happy in camp. She said she 
wasn’t. She was never happy. 
She told me how pretty and well 
liked her sister was; how she felt 
she wasn’t wanted at home or 
school, that she had no friends, 
that girls at home didn’t like her. 
She didn’t think the girls at camp 
liked her either.’’ 

As the counselor studied her 
continuous jottings she became 
able to accept the camper fully, 
and give her affection, and indi- 
vidual help. 

Things went on more smoothly 
for a short time, following which 
Joyce began to develop physical 





complaints — tiredness without 
cause, poison ivy, headaches, ear 
aches. She became more untidy, 
refused to bathe herself, and 
would not participate in activities 
planned by the group. 


When the mother came to visit 
Joyce on Sunday, the counselor 
had an opportunity to discuss 
Joyce’s behavior with her. The 
mother shared with the counselor 
her feelings about Joyce and her 
difficulties. She reported that 
Joyce had been referred to a Unl- 
versity for psychological examina- 
tion last winter, that the family 
had not followed up on the sug- 
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gestions made, but was interested 
in getting further help for Joyce. 
Permission was obtained from the 
mother for the camp to secure the 
results of the examination. 

The report from the University 
provided the camp with much 
more detailed information to aid 
the counselor in working with 
Joyce, and lent support to the 
counselor’s own observations. 

Joyce stayed on for four weeks. 
There was some gradual improve- 


A RECORD of the 
plans and activities 
of a cabin group is 
helpful to the coun- 
selor in charge of it 


ment but at times there were also 
serious set-backs, when she be- 
came very aggressive, and was de- 
termined to have her own way 
with the group, or escaped by 
running away for hours at a time, 
and withdrawing from participa- 
tion. She was always sorry for 
her behavior and would punish 
herself by denying herself privi- 
leges, running, away, refusing 
medical treatment from the nurse, 
scratching her poison ivy until it 
was raw, and banging her head 
against the wall. Yet, she was 
very eager to please, responded to 
kindness and affection from coun- 
selors, was sympathetic of other 
children when they seemed un- 
happy, and generous. She became 
more and more friendly and co- 
Operative, loved camp, and want- 
ed to remain for a longer time. 
There was continued work with 
the mother, both during camp, 
and after Joyce returned home. 
Plans were made with the parents 
to refer Joyce to a child guidance 
clinic. The summary prepared by 
the counselor and director, from 
the complete records kept, was of 
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great help to the clinic in giving 
Joyce treatment she needed. 

In a situation as difficult as this, 
the results might have been dis- 
astrous had the counselor not 
made use of all available records, 
jotted down significant things as 
they happened, and frequently 
analyzed this material and made 
her plans for working with the 
child accordingly. 

Another kind of record which 
is helpful to counselors and the 





camp administration is that of 
the activities of a tent or cabin 
group. Whenever such a group 
plans its program, many things 
happen. Decisions are made, ar- 
guments arise. Bob doesn’t want 
a three day hike—everyone else 
does. Johnny gets mad at How- 
ard. Ernie, the council represent- 
ative, forgets to report that the 
cabin wanted a Spook House at 
the Carnival; Bernie makes a sug- 
gestion for the first time which 
receives enthusiastic acceptance 
by the group as a whole; the two 
Negro campers are silent while 
the others talk about inviting a 
girls’ group over for a dance. At 
first glance, many such unrelated 
incidents seem to have little con- 
nected reason. However, as the 
counselor gets to know individuals 
and their interests better, these 
incidents begin to fit together and 
to take on meaning. Bob isn’t al- 
ways opposed to cabin plans—it 
is only when Bill makes the sug- 
gestions, as he usually does. 
Ernie only forgets to report to the 
camp council when he. doesn’t 
agree with what the cabin as a 


whole has decided. And so on, 
indefinitely. In order to help the 
individuals and the group as a 
whole, the counselor must remem- 
ber these things and figure out— 
again with the help of the super- 
visor—what to do about them. 

In a girls’ camp, a counselor 
returned from a co-ed hike very 
discouraged. The girls had plan- 
ned so carefully, their hopes were 
so high, yet somehow things 
didn’t go just right. Her super- 
visor suggested she write a record. 
Perhaps together they could dis- 
cover what disease the activity 
had—what would be necessary to 
insure that the girls have a good 
experience the rest of the sum- 
mer. Perhaps, the staff could dis- 
cuss this record as a basis for 
learning about planning co-ed ac- 
tivities so as to avoid similar mis- 
takes in the future. ; 

When the record was written, 
containing information about the 
planning process, how it was de- 
cided to have a co-ed trip, what 
kind of preparation was done 
with the cooperating boys’ camp, 
the organizational details, the re- 
actions of individuals to situa- 
tions, what the counselor’s role 
was before and during the trip 
itself, there was a wealth of in- 
formation to be used as a basis 
for discussion. The counselor, in 
discussing the record, saw that: 

1. Jane, an attractive Negro 
girl and the only one on the trip, 
had not been sufficiently prepared 
for this experience. Her records 
revealed that she was from the 
South, that this was her first in- 
terracial experience, and that be- 
ing expected to feel secure with 
white boys was more than she 
could take at this time. 

2. Insufficient clearing had 
been done between camps. It was 
agreed that both camps would 
send interracial groups. At the 
last minute, a change was made 
at the boys’ camp, but the girls’ 
camp was not notified. 

3. Choice of some games was 
bad. The girls tried to compete 
with the boys, but were physical- 
ly unable to do so in some of the 
more strenuous ones. Also, Jane’s 
sensitivity was increased when the 
boys insisted upon calling a game 
“Nigger Baby” rather than by its 
technical name. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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We Put It in Writing 





A camp manual used as an 
aid in counselor cuidance 


By Carrie YF. Sinn 


ONFRONTED last’ winter 

with the fact that only nine 

counselors out of a staff of 
30 were returning to our camp 
the following summer, we were 
really disturbed. To try to teach 
all that we wanted our staff to 
know in the few days of the pre- 
camp training period would have 
taken more ability and much 
more time than we had at our 
command. Therefore, we decided 
to put down on paper many direc- 
tions and explanations that we 
felt were important. 


Discussing, writing and rewrit- 
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ing took a lot of work but when 
the job was finished and we began 
to use the book, we knew that it 
was probably one of the most 
valuable additions that we had 
ever made to our camp admin- 
istration; for it saved us untold 
hours of explanations, as well as 
the constant repetition of direc- 
tions that can be so wearing fora 
busy executive. 


Ours is a loose-leaf note-book, 
seven by ten inches, and in its first 
edition comprises 30 pages. On 
the flyleaf are the names and ad- 
dresses of the directors, and the 


fact that the book belongs to 
camp, must be kept clean and Is 
returnable at the end of the sum- 
mer. On the second page are im- 
portant items, including the exact 
location of the camp, and the ad- 
dresses of the post office, tele- 
phone, telegraph and express of- 
fice as well as the rail, bus and 
auto routes that serve the camp. 


The first chapter deals with the 
history of the camp, how it came 
to be founded, its subsequent 
growth and something of the 
background and experience of the 
directors. This is followed by a 
description of the camp’s place in 
the community, and the goodwill 
that has been built up through the 
years, with a plea that each new 
staff member will continue this 
fine tradition. 

The second chapter stresses the 
camp’s aims and ideals. We state 
frankly what we stand for, and 
what we are trying to accomplish. 
We point out that developing 
character and learning to becomeé 
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9 useful and happy member of 
society is far more desirable and 
important than just learning to 
excel in a few athletic or art 
skills. 

We explain how we handle the 
campers and that we must under- 
stand them in relation to their 
home environment. We say that 
we consider it necessary for each 
counselor to have consideration, 
sympathy, a sense of humor as 
well as good manners, and that we 
hope she will pass these attributes 
on to her charges. We mention 
the joys of making new friends, 
and also how “crushes” can be 
treated to the best ends. 

We state that we are aware 
that our staff has rights, which 
we respect, and we enlist their 
co-operation and understanding 
of their problems, as well as 
those that do not directly touch 
them. In closing this chapter, we 
voice the hope that they will get 
something fine out of their sum- 
mer with us, as well as giving us 
of their very best. 

The next chapter deals with 
practical matters. A complete or- 
ientation of the camp grounds, 
the buildings, their names and 
uses, as well as their location, fol- 
lows. Health is then discussed 
with instructions on what to do in 
case of accident or illness, func- 
tions of the nurses and location of 
dispensary and infirmaries. 

There is a long and detailed 
explanation of the home units — 
the bunks and tents — how they 
are arranged, use of their equip- 
ment, housekeeping plans and 
duties, when the counselor must 
be in her cabin. 

From here we go to the dining 
porches and mention meal pro- 
cedures, including seating ar- 
rangements, waiting on _ table, 
serving and clearing. Counselors 
are told of our rotation system 
Which allows each of them a cer- 
tain weekly number of meals at 
a Staff table free from any duties. 

e tell when and where between- 
meai snacks are served, laundry 
arrangements, how repairs are to 
be reported and all about our 
General Store, where necessities 
are sold and a shopping service is 
Mali tained. 

There follows a complete ex- 
planation of our program and 
how it is put together each day. 


_ 
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We point out where the staff can 
find out about its assignments, 
and we append a schedule of a 
typical day with a warning that 
typical days are rare. Here, too, 
we explain time-off for the staff, 
going-to-church arangements, and 
what uniform and clothing should 
be brought to camp. Special 
duties, such as swimming duty 
and campus care at night are out- 
lined, and we tell where these 
schedules may be found. We ex- 
plain the use of the camp cars, 
and the staff sitting room and we 
do not hesitate to say what is 
taboo and why. At the end of the 
chapter we list a few safety rules 
that everyone in camp must ob- 
serve. 

The last chapter is the Sum- 
mary, where we state what we 
expect of our staff and what they 
may expect of us. High among 
our expectations are good mental 
and physical health, and the abil- 
ity to teach the skills for which 
each counselor is engaged. Fur- 
thermore, we expect a fine degree 
of loyalty, tolerance, maturity 
and a sense of justice as well asa 





sense of fun, and always an open 
mind. From the director the staff 
may expect interested and help- 
ful guidance, consideration and 
cooperation and always availabil- 
ity when the need arises. In clos- 
ing we stress one of our favorite 
concepts, that the camp can only 
be as good as its counselors, and 
that the camp experience must be 
a rich and rewarding one, to be 
of use to the counselor as well as 
to the camp. 

We sent this handbook to our 
staff early in May, so that they 
could have time to familiarize 
themselves with it before coming 
to camp. All our counselors 
agreed that their early and easy 
adjustment to camp, and their 
work during the summer was 
made much simpler because of 
this book, to which they could re- 
fer at all times. Its uses were in- 
finite, and no day passed that 
someone did not quote from it. It 
was fun to write this book, for 
putting our ideas on paper clari- 
fied them for us, and in evalu- 
ating them, we found ways to im- 
prove things in the future. 





going to be like. 


time. 


problems. 


children. 





6 Don'ts for Directors 


1. Don’t do much anticipatory talking about what children are 


2. Don’t scare new counselors by use of too difficult examples. 


3. Don’t use too much negative criticism of examples; this is 
likely to make them feel confused. 


4. Don’t try to show how smart we camp directors are all the 


5. Don’t forget to say often enough “I don’t know either.” Let 
them feel that we, too, have to search for correct solutions to 


6. Don’t organize counselor training material too much along 
lines of logical sequence. Let it be a little disorganized—which 
is the way counselors meet problems when dealing with real life 


By Dr. Fritz Redl 
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Improving Counselor Selection 


By John A. Cooper 


Four tests which help the director to deter- 


mine the type of work for which counselors 


HIS IS one of the 

major problems 

faced by prac- 
tically every camp dli- 
rector or camp com- 
mittee at this season of the year. 
Our YMCA Counseling and Guid- 
ance Service has developed a 
screening process for the selection 
of all counselors for “*Y’’ camps in 
the St. Louis area, which has 
proven of inestimable assistance 
to the camp director. He is no 
longer limited to his subjective 
judgment in making his selec- 
tions, but has, in addition, the re- 
sults of objective measurements. 
He is also given an interpretation 
of the test results, as well as 
recommendations, by a trained 
member of our staff. This not 
only aids him in deciding which 
applicants should be employed, 
but also permits the placement of 
each chosen counselor in the type 
of counseling work for which he 
or she is best fitted. 

It has been suggested that we 
give a detailed picture of the op- 
eration of our screening process, 
to permit camp directors and 
camp committees to consider the 
advisability of instituting a sim- 
ilar program for their future se- 
lection of counselors. 

Each applicant is required to 
fill out and submit an application 
blank, which gives a rather com- 
plete picture of his personal,: ed- 
ucational, social, and leadership 
qualifications. Applicants merit- 
ing consideration, on the basis of 
this information, are then given a 
battery of four tests. These tests 
can be administered, scored and 
interpreted by a lay individual; 
however, to receive maximum 
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are best fitted and have greatest aptitude. 


benefit from the test results, the 
layman should solicit the help of 
an individual trained in testing 
and not attempt to do it himself 
until he has had practical experi- 
ence in test administration, scor- 
ing and interpretation. 

Prior to the administration of 
these tests the administrator 
should be cognizant of proper 
orientation of the testee and 
proper testing conditions. Each 
applicant should be given an ap- 
preciation of the value that the 
test results can be to him, as well 
as the director, and he should not 
be given the tests if he has the 
feeling that this is something that 
he must take. The tests should be 
administered in a room permitting 
maximum quiet, ventilation, light- 
ing, etc. The individual who 
works better under pressure is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

We would like at this point to 
forestall criticisms of individuals 
critical of the value of testing: 
(a) “Test results do not give a 
complete picture and_ selection 
should not be based on them.” 
True, when selection and place- 
ment is based entirely upon test 
results. However, we use these 
test results merely as a tool, to 
give us objective data to substan- 
tiate or disprove our subjective 
judgments. Also, we do not satis- 
fy ourselves with the mere basic 
test scores, but study the answers 
of the testee to different items on 
the test. (b) “Why only four 
tests? That’s only part of the pic- 
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ture.” Again we say, 
true, but this is a 
screening process and 
not an effort to do a 
complete advisory 


job. There are numerous other 


valid and reliable tests which 
could be of further value, but 
there is a limitation both in time 
and expense. After very careful 
study of the many tests on the 
market we decided that the four 
tests chosen, from the standpoint 
of practicality, would be of the 
greatest value and give us as com- 
plete a picture as necessary. 

I will now try to give you an 
understanding of the value and 
use of each of these four tests. 


I. Henmon-Nelson Test 


These tests are published by 
Houghton-Miffin Company and 
cost 81 cents for a package of 25. 
There is a test for college students 
(Forms A & B) and another for 
Grades 7 to 12 (Forms A,B & C). 
Of the many valid and reliable 
intelligence tests on the market, 
this one was chosen, due to its 
ease of administration and scor- 
ing. After giving the applicant an 
understanding of the directions, 
he or she is given 30 minutes to 
complete as much of the test as 
possible. There is little question 
as to the value of knowing the 
applicant’s level of intelligence in 
the selection of counselors. It can 
also be of definite value in choos- 
ing the type of counseling the 
counselor is capable of doing. It 
is far from usual to find an indl- 
vidual of below average intelli- 
gence making a good counselor 
(intelligence quotients falling be- 
tween 90 and 110 are considered 
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PREFERENCE record measures 
amount of interest counselor 
will manifest in each of 
nine vocational fields. 


average). I must also warn the 
layman that, in interpreting or 
discussing the test results with the 
applicant, he must avoid giving 
the intelligence quotient. Instead, 
he should confine himself to giv- 
ing a picture of the applicant’s 
general level of intelligence, such 
as normal, superior, very superior, 
etc. This is the general conclusion 
and advice of reputable psycholo- 
gists, since very few people have 
the ability to properly interpret 
the raw intelligence quotient. 

In addition, do not eliminate 
the applicant from consideration 
for camp work because he or she 
is of low average or less than 
average intelligence. Do not for- 
get that you are going to need 
other workers such as: kitchen 
help; dining room help; a boat- 
house attendant; someone to 
clean up the camp grounds; etc. 


ll. Kuder Preference Record 


This text is published by Sci- 
ence Research Associates. Test 
booklets, which can be used over 
and over, cost 48 cents each; 
answer pads to be inserted into 
the booklet for each applicant, 
cost eight cents each; and profile 
sheets, which present a percentile 
graph of the applicant’s scores 
anc facilitate the interpretation, 
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cost two cents each. After briefly 
going over the directions with the 
applicant, the test is self-admin- 
istering and there is no time limit. 
The test is scored by merely count- 
ing the number of punches that 
fall within the circles, for each 
section. In fact, with but little in- 
struction, the applicant can score 
this test and draw his or her own 
profile graph. The test measures 
the amount of interest an indi- 
vidual manifests in each of nine 
different vocational fields, name- 
ly: mechanical, computational, 
scientific, persuasive, artistic, lit- 
erary, musical, social service, and 
clerical. The results can be of 
material value to the Camp Direc- 
tor in deciding the type of coun- 





LEFT—A good crafts coun- 
selor can stimulate in the 
campers a lasting interest in 
creative work. 


selor work which will be most 
“up the applicant’s alley.” For 
example: Nearly all applicants 
should have a high social service 
interest (60 percentile and above) 
to make a good counselor; the ap- 
plicant with a high mechanical in- 
terest would probably work well 
with the motor boats and other 
machinery, as well as in the camp 
craft shop. However, it must not 
be forgotten that this is merely a 
measure of interests and does not 
determine his or her aptitude for 
that type of work; but it is usual- 
ly the case that the individual will 
show appreciable aptitude in the 
fields of greatest interest and they 
will usually enjoy counselor work 
to a greater extent and do a more 
satisfactory job, if it involves 
working in a field in which they 
have a definite interest. 

As you can see, many different 
combinations of interests are pos- 
sible and the manual for this test 
gives different fields of work in 
which the applicant is most likely 
to succeed, for all of the possible 
combinations. 


lil. Bell Adjustment Inventory 


These tests are published by 
the Stanford University Press, and 
cost $1.75 for a package of 25. 
There is a student form, (for high 
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school and college students) and 
an adult form. The student form 
provides four separate measures 
of personal and social adjustment, 
namely: home adjustment, health 
adjustment, social adjustment, 
and emotional adjustment. In ad- 
dition to these four measurements, 
the adult form measures occupa- 
tional adjustment. In each of the 
adjustment measurements, ex- 
cepting social, the individual’s 
score places him in one of the five 
following categories: excellent, 
good, average, unsatisfactory, 
very unsatisfactory. The social 
adjustment classifications are 
very aggressive, aggressive, aver- 
age, retiring and very retiring. 
The directions for the test are 
~ easily understood and there is no 
time limit. The value of the re- 
sults on this test, in the selection 
of camp counselors, is quite obvi- 
ous. For example: a less than 
average showing in social or emo- 
tional adjustment is not likely to 
predict a successful camp coun- 
selor. In like manner, the appli- 
cant who falls below average in 
occupational adjustment, on the 
adult form, is a poor risk. 


IV. Allport Study of Values 


This test is published by 
Houghton-Mifflln Company, and 
costs $2.10 for a package of 25. 
It is self-administered, non-timed, 
and can be scored by the exam- 
iner or examined. The test aims 
to measure the relative promin- 
ence of six basic motives in one’s 
personality. It might be consid- 
ered a measurement of the indi- 
vidual’s philosophy of life or the 
amount of emphasis he or she 
places in each of the six fields, in 
making a decision on a question or 
problem. The six fields, with an 
explanation of the meaning of 
each, are as follows: 


1. Theoretical. The major em- 
phasis of the theoretical man is 


ls 


the discovery of pure truth. He is 
critical, rational, and of scientific 
or philosophical mind. His chief 
aim in life is to order and to sys- 
tematize his knowledge. 


2. Economic. The economic 
man characteristically empha- 
sizes what is useful. His is the 
typical American business man’s 
attitude. What good is it? What 
is it worth? This type is thorough- 
ly practical. 

3. Aesthetic. The aesthetic 
man sees his highest value in form 
and harmony. He need not be a 
creative artist but he emphasizes 
beauty and each experience is 
judged from the standpoint of 
grace, symmetry, or fitness. 


4. Social. The major emphasis 
of the individual rating high in 
this category is on the welfare of 
others. He is kind, sympathetic, 
and unselfish. He places highest 
value on love of people. 


5. Political. The political man 
places major emphasis upon per- 
sonal power, influence, and re- 
nown. He is forever striving to 
reach the top in his vocation or 
other field of endeavor. 


6. Religious. The religious 
minded person places major em- 
phasis upon the moral or ethical, 
in his consideration of things. He 
need not be affiliated with a 
church or a regular attendant, 
yet he sees something divine in 
every event of life. 


The value obtained from a 
study of the applicant’s graphic 
standings on this test are numer- 
ous. For example: all counselors 
should stand high (60 percentile 
or above) on the social, and ap- 
plicants for positions in church 
camps or those of religiously af- 
filiated organizations should stand 
high on the religious as well; a 
high rating on the scientific would 
predict success in conducting 
training in nature study or other 


scientific subjects; the aesthetic 
minded should work well in hai- 
dling the arts and crafts shop; a 
high economic rating would merit 
consideration for camp store o»- 
erator; and applicants standing 
high on political, who will not 
usually also stand high on the sp- 
cial or religious (or both), wil 
not often merit consideration for 
employment. 


The screening can be made 
more accurate with the addition 
of aptitude tests in the fields of 
work to which the applicant is to 
be assigned, or with the use of a 
test of teaching aptitude, since 
counseling work most nearly par- 
allels the work of a teacher. Also 
the Cardall Test of Practical 
Judgment is an excellent measure- 
ment of the applicant’s ability to 
use good judgment when faced 
with a new situation. 


Testing from the angles of de- 
velopment of new tests and in- 
provement of testing techniques, 
is still in its embryonic stages. No 
tests have yet been devised that 
will give us an adequate meas- 
urement of cooperation, enthusi- 
asm, or ability to get along well 
with others. Each of these is an 
important qualification of the 
camp counselor. Although the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory meas- 
ures these qualities to some ex- 
tent, especially with the study of 
answers to respective individual 
test items, it does not measure 
them in their entirety. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the indivi- 
dual who is interested in using 
tests, as a tool in the screening 
process, keep abreast of the 
times. For example, the Camp- 
ing Department of the National 
Council of the YMCA has re- 
cently developed a camp counsel- 
or’s application blank with which 
they are experimenting. This 
form includes test material in the 
interest, personal, social and ad- 
justment fields. Further informa- 
tion on this blank can be obtained 
from Mr. John A. Ledlie, of the 


National Council Offices, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. It is 
altogether possible that two, 


three, or five years from now all 
of the tests outlined in this article 
will be passe and will have been 
replaced by tests giving a much 
more comprehensive and ace- 
quate picture. 
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By Chester A. Halnan 


The Food Outlook 


for 1948 


U. S. Depariment of Agriculture 








Price 


Higher 
Higher 
Higher 
Higher 


As high or higher 
Somewhat higher 


High but fluctuating 


Continued high 


Little change 
Slightly higher 


Lower 


Little change 
Lower 

Little change 
Little change 
Somewhat higher 


Outlook for 1948 (as compared 
to last year) 
Item Supply 
Meat 
Beef Moderately smaller 
Pork Moderately smaller 
Lamb and mutton Somewhat smaller 
Chicken Somewhat smaller 
Dairy products 
Eggs Smaller 
Fluid milk Little change 
Evaporated milk Moderately lower 
Butter May increase a little 
Cheese Moderately lower 
Fats and Oils 
Lard Smaller 
Edible Vegetable Little change 
Oils 
Wheat and wheat _ Little change 
products 
Sugar Somewhat larger 
Fruits, fresh 
Grapefruit Slight increase 
Oranges Slight decrease 
Apples Little change 
Apricots Larger 
Grapes Continued large 
Pears Continued large 
Peaches Continued large 
Bananas Larger 
Fruits, Canned 
Grapefruit Sufficient 
Pineapple Shghtly smaller 
Fruit Cocktail Slightly larger 
Fruit Salad Slightly larger 
Apples Little change 
Apricots Slightly smaller 
Peaches Little change 
Pears Little change 
Fruit Juices 
Orange Sufficient 
Orange and Sufficient 
Grapefruit 
Grapefruit Sufficient 
‘ruit, Frozen Slight increase 
fruit, Dried Larger 
Vegetables 
Canned Little change 
Fresh Larger 
Potatoes Adequate 
Beans, dried Ample 
Peas, dried Ample 
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HOPE I can be of service to 
you in bringing you a glimpse 
into the food supply and price 
situation for the coming year. My 
remarks are based on the latest 
information and research by De- 
partment of Agriculture crop re- 
porters and economists; but I 
want you to keep in mind that at 
this time in Washington and else- 
where, many important problems 
regarding food are being consid- 
ered. The way these problems are 
decided will greatly affect the 
future of our food supplies and 
their cost. 

Here, then, in the accompany- 
ing chart, is the food picture for 
1948, as we see it at this time. 

Although I am aware that you 
have all had long experience in 
buying food, I might remind you 
that fresh fruits and vegetables in 
season are almost always good 
buys and less of a strain on the 
budget than items which are short 
or out of season. 

Throughout the year there are 
always some foods that are abun- 
dant or relatively so, and those 
are the foods to which particular 
attention should be paid. The 
area offices of the Production and 
Marketing Administration issue 
lists every month of foods that are 
abundant in the various regions 
of the country. These lists include 
every type of food that is expect- 
ed to be in plentiful supply for 
that month. 

Our office in New York City is 
now sending that bulletin to a 
mailing list of over 9,000 persons, 
businesses and organizations every 
month, and we will be glad to add 
you to the list. There is no charge 
for it. If you live outside the area 
served by the New York Office, 
we will refer your request to the 
appropriate PMA office for your 
locality. 

Besides this monthly abundant 
food list, we also issue a weekly 
Newsletter about food and other 
agricultural commodities. This, 
too, is a valuable guide to supply 
and price conditions, crop pros- 
pects, legislation and Governmen- 
tal action affecting food and other 
agricultural commodities. It is a 
complete round-up of production 
and marketing news in brief, com- 
pact style. 


Abstracted from a speech presented at 
a recent meeting of the New York Section 
of the ACA. 
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AMP IS A cooperative com- 

munity. It is governed by 

rules and regulations which, 
through years of experience, 
have been tested and found to be 
desirable for camper welfare. 
Most campers adapt themselves 
to these established “‘campways’”’ 
—they conform to the camp 
“mores” and make socially ac- 
ceptable adjustments. 

Some, however, find it difficult 
to adjust their behavior to the 
group standards. These campers 
exhibit such unsocial behavior as 
bullying, lying, quarreling, unwil- 
lingness to accept duties. or 
to follow democratically selected 
leadership, stealing, pretending 
sickness, or withdrawing. 
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The camp administration will 
assist in the happy adjustment of 
campers if the program is in ac- 
cord with camper interests, is 
flexible, well organized and su- 
pervised; if bunk groups are Se- 
lected in accordance with proper 
age groupings; campers and 
counselor participate in planning 
and selecting activities; adminis- 
tration is guided by democratic 
principles; adequate camper rec- 
ords are available for counselor 
study; adequate care has been 
exercised in the selection and 
training of counselors. 

What personal characteristics, 
preparation and understanding 
should the counselor have in or- 
der to adequately equip him to 
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guide camper conduct into chan- 
nels conducive to the welfare of 
the individual and the group? 
The counselor will make his 
maximum contribution to the pre- 
vention of unsocial camper atti- 
tudes if he is adequately trained 
to supervise young people; is ma- 
ture and emotionally stable; is 
democratic and not dictatorial; 
shows no favoritism; considers 
the individual differences of his 
campers, places the welfare of 
campers above personal desires. 
Prevention of deviations from 
socially acceptable conduct is de- 
pendent on the relationship be- 
tween camper and counselor. The 
counselor should aim to establish 
a friendly relationship wherein 
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Techniques in Guiding Camper Cqc 
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GIVE the camper 
coaching in those 
activities which he 
likes and in which he 
can hold his own. If 
he is not forced be- 









yond the range of his 
abilities, he will be 
successful and happy 

























































































by 8. Theodore Woal 


the camper accepts the counselor 


as guide and leader because the 
camper is convinced that the 
counselor, through a wide knowl- 
edge and experience, can help 
him to new and interesting ex- 
periences. 

if the following principles moti- 
vate the counselor he will estab- 
lish himself as an understanding, 
unbiased friend to whom the 
camper can turn for counsel and 
assistance. 

Make the camper feel secure, 
wanted and appreciated. Meet 
the camper immediately upon his 
arrival at camp. Greet him in a 
friendly way. Tell him you are 
glad to see him, to have him in 
your bunk. Introduce him to the 
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other campers; get some of the 
campers to ‘‘show him the ropes.”’ 
Be informal and unobtrusive. Get 
him to learn the boys’ nicknames 
and give him a little special at- 
tention, like helping him to un- 
pack or make his bed. | 

Give the camper plenty of op- 
portunity to explore new things. 
Acquaint him with the camp ac- 
tivities and “campways.”’ 

Give the camper plenty. of op- 
portunity to exercise his desires. 
Get him to tell you about himself, 
his interests, his hobbies, what he 
enjoys doing, what he wants to do 
at camp. Keep a record of his 
progress. 

Show approval and apprecia- 
tion of what the camper is doing. 
Do this even if by adult standards 
it is not interesting or important. 

Never make a camper feel in- 
ferior. Respect his wishes, feel- 
ings and desires, even if they are 
not in accord with yours. 

Never force the camper beyond 
his capacity. Give him coaching 
in those activities in which he 
wishes and should be able to ex- 
cel. If he does things within the 
range of his ability, he will be 
successful and happy. 

Give the camper plenty of op- 
portunity to learn independence 
and to take responsibility. Sug- 
gest lines of interest that involve 
responsibility and from which he 
can get satisfaction and recogni- 
tion. Give him responsibility com- 
mensurate with his ability. Re- 
member—there is nothing more 
discouraging than failure. 

Be consistent in order to avoid 
bewilderment and confusion in 
the camper. 

Avoid punishment and a feeling 
of fear. Discuss behavior with an 
attitude of fairness and under- 
standing. This should result in an 
understanding by the camper of 
the probable cause of his difficulty 
and of its implications for others 
as well as himself. It should lead 
to a satisfying concept as to what 
kind of a person he might be, and 
to a constructive plan of action 
for adjustment. 

Answer the questions of camp- 
ers honestly and frankly without 
giving more than the child asks 
for or is able to understand. 

Problems should be treated as 
much as possible as essentially 
normal in order not to focus at- 


tention on any deviation. Ignore 
unsocial behavior insofar as it is 
practicable. Present a calm ap- 
proach when the camper evi- 
dences something out of line with 
your ideas or camp “‘mores.’’ Give 
recognition to the camper’s better 
behavior. 

If all the weaknesses in the 
counselor and camp administra- 
tion have been corrected and be- 
havior problems do crop up, it is 
safe to assume that the cause may 
be due to some illness which is 
not apparent to the counselor or 
camp administration, or to com- 
pensation for some physical han- 
dicap. It may be due to reaction 
to his home environment, or it 
may be michievousness which is 
normal in all healthy youngsters, 
or it may be due to a number of 
other causes. 

In the comparatively short peri- 
od of the camp stay it may not be 
possible for the counselor or camp 
administration to completely ad- 
just the camper to group living. 
This is particularly true if the 
cause of unsocial behavior is 
found to be in the camper, for 
some conditions are deep rooted 
in the camper’s home background 
and are the result of conditions 
unknown to the camp. If this is 
the case, the camper probably re- 
quires treatment over a longer 
period of time and under the 
supervision of personnel more 
technically trained to handle such 
problems. 

Bibliography : 

Solving Personal Problems — 
G. and H. L. Eliot, Henry 
Holt & Co., N. Y. 1936. 

Rediscovering the Adolescent— 
H. S. Dimock and T. Statten. 
Association Press 1937. 

Solving Camp Behavior Prob- 
lems—J. Kenneth Doherty, 
Association Press, 1940. 

Talks to Counselors — H. S. 
Dimock and T. Statten, As- 
sociation Press, 1942. 

Camp Counselors Manual — J. 
Ledlie and F. W. Holbein, 
Association Press, 1947. 

Counseling and Psychotherapy 
— Carl Rogers, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942. 

Psychotherapy in Medical 
Practice — Maurice Levine. 

Group Therapy—Slavin R. H. 
Mental Hygiene, vol. 34, 
January, 1940. 
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ONE of the tours planned will take you to the famous 
Olvera Street with its interesting old-world atmosphere 


Headline Speakers 


The complete convention program will appear 
in the March issue. In the meantime we can tell 
you that the main speakers will be: 


Stewart G. Cole, Executive Director, Pacific Coast 
Council on International Education ; 

Hedley Dimock, Dean, George Williams College; 

Wes Klusmann, Director of Camping and Special 
Events Service, Boy Scouts of America; 

Fritz Redl, Professor, School of Public Affairs and 
Social Work, Wayne University ; 

Roy Sorenson, General Manager, YMCA, San Fran- 
CISCO; 

John Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; 
along with other recognized camping author- 
ities. 





Main Topics 
For Discussion 


The topics for the main sessions will include— 
Horizons for Youth Leadership; a Spiritual Amer- 
ica through Camping; The Role of the School in 
the Development of Camping; The Art of Camp 
Staff Supervision; One World through Intercul- 
tural Experience in Camping; Primitive Camping; 
Camping for Handicapped Children; Community 
Planning for Camping. 


Small Group Sessions 


There will be Panels, Symposiums, Discussion 
Groups covering a wide variety of camping prob- 
lems and led by key people in the camping field. 

Kindred group meetings will be held on Monday, 
March 22—tthe first day of the Convention, pro- 
viding an opportunity for your group to get to- 
gether. 

Luncheon meetings for special and standing na- 
tional committees of the ACA will be on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, with a luncheon for the ACA 
Executive Board and Sectional Presidents on Wed- 
nesday, March 24. 

The ACA Executive Committee will meet on 
Friday, March 19, with the Executive Board meet- 
ing on Saturday, March 20. 


Special hospitality features 


A snack bar at the convention, serving fresh 
orange juice ... California fruits—to eat!... 
Informal tea on the campus of University of Cal- 
ifornia... “Welcome Amigos” night, featuring a 
Spanish fiesta, colorful songs and dances, Spanish 
gaiety and festivities . . . Spanish barbecue in the 
out-of-doors, intriguing foods cooked and served 
in truly “native” style ... Convention banquet in 
the Biltmore Bowl, Hotel Biltmore... Easter Sun- 
rise Service in the Hollywood Bowl—FKaster Sun- 
day, March 28. 


Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 
March 22 through 25, 1948 
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What the well-dressed woman 
will wear 


A special note to those women who have asked 
what the well-dressed ACA Convention-attender 
should wear: California days are apt to be warm 
and the nights cold, when a top coat is in order. 
Suits and informal street wear advised. Informal 
evening attire for banquet night. 


Transportation Ideas 


Take the family car. Get together with other 
Conventionites and pool transportation westward. 
National oil companies can help plan your itin- 
erary. 

Many routes are available by train. Why not 
join others from your own or nearby sections? 
Railroad representatives stand ready to help on 
schedules or reservations. 

See the country by bus while you travel. Fare 
is usually lower. 

Plane travel is time-saving for those who have 
full schedules and must make a hasty trip of it. 

OR — how about a leisurely steamer cruise 
through the Canal? 
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EAST entrance of Mission San Gabriel Arcangel, established 
in 1771 by the Franciscan Fathers and in use ever since 





























Planned Tours to 






Camp sites 

Motion Picture Studios 

Tom Breneman’s Break- 
fast in Hollywood 

Radio Stations 

Southern California Mis- 
sions 

Catalina Island 

Olvera Street 

Padua Hills 

Knotts Berry Farm 

Farmers’ Market 

Huntington Library 

Nearby beaches, orange 

groves, resort areas 


ONE of the features of the con- 
vention will be a sunrise service in 
Hollywood Bowl on Easter Sunday 
morning, March 28 


Leadership Training Workshop 
Report 


IFTY woodchoppers attend- 
ed the Leadership Training 
Workshop at Oconomowoc, 
Wis., in November, 1947. The 
chips certainly did fly as the 
eager beavers dug in, under the 
direction of Dr. David DeMarche, 
to produce some ‘practical and 
useful material for improving 
camping courses. A report of this 
workshop was covered fairly com- 
prehensively in Gerald Burns’ 
“Across the ACA Desk’’-in the 
January issue. Numerous colleges 
and universities, ACA Sections, 
agencies and camps, have been re- 
questing materials and guides in 
their efforts to improve camp 
leadership education and training. 
‘The Workshop publications have 
been designed to help meet their 
needs. These publications repre- 
sent only the initial effort to 
make available aids to improve 
camp leadership. They will need 





By Hugh Ransom, Chairman 
ACA Leadership Training Committee 


to be expanded to cover other 
areas of camp leadership such as 
courses in nature recreation, 
crafts in camp, aquatics and wa- 
terfront, music in camp, drama- 
tics and campfire programs, 
games and story telling, under- 
standing the individual for spe- 
cific age levels, camp nursing and 
nutrition, and others. We also 
need to develop correspondence 
courses and counselor-in-training 
programs for which a need has 
been increasingly apparent in re- 
cent years. 

In order to develop’ these 
courses and guides, the assistance 
of ACA Sections and camping 
people across the country is 
needed to (1) set up study com- 
mittees to develop such courses, 
and (2) to send the findings to 
the ACA Leadership Training 
Committee so that additional pub- 
lications can be made available by 





ACA to everyone interested in 
using the material. 

It is hardly possible to have 
yearly ACA Leadership Training 
Workshops, but Sections or re. 
gions could tackle some of these 
areas and thereby make a very 


important contribution toward 
improving camp leadership. If 
ACA Sections or camping groups 
are engaged in such projects or 
will undertake one, please notify 
Hugh Ransom, Federation of So- 
cial Agencies, 519 Smithfield 
Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Camp Leadership Program 
for the 1948 Convention 


Three sessions on camp leader- 
ship will be presented at the Con- 
vention in Los Angeles, March 
22-25, 1948. In the order of their 
occurrence they are as follows: 
Tuesday, March 23, 12:00 noon— 

Luncheon 
Program to be announced 
later 
Wednesday, March 24, 9:00 a.m. 
General Session 
Speaker—Dr. Hedley S. 
Dimock 
Subject—New Horizons in 
Camp Staff Supervision 
Wednesday, March 24, 2:00 p.m. 
Small group meeting 
Program—A symposium 
Subject—Improving Leader- 
ship 


729 So. Figueroa St., 


Return this data to 
ROY P. FERDINAND, Registration Chairman 
American Camping Association Convention 
Los Angeles 14, California 
March 22, 23, 24, 25, 1948 
AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 
THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


CONVENTION REGISTRATION 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


March 22. 


All hotel accommodations should be made through the 
Convention Registration Committee. 

To forestall confusion and delay, you are urged to reo- 
ister at your hotel on Sunday, March 21, while choice ac- 
commodations are still available and to assure your attend- 
ance at the opening meetings of the convention on Monday, 


The following accommodations are available: 


The return of this reservation at the earliest possible date 
will enable us to provide better for your convenience and 
enjoyment during the convention. 


We (I) wish to register for the 


Entire Convention Beginning Monday, March 22 through 
Thursday, March 25. 
[] $22.50 includes all meetings, the Opening Dinner on 
Monday, Convention Banquet on Tuesday, and the 
Closing Luncheon on Thursday. 


Balance of Convention—Beginning Tuesday, March 23 
[] $16.00 includes all meetings Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Convention Banquet on Tuesday, and the 
Closing Luncheon on Thursday. 


The Biltmore Hotel, 515 S. Olive St. 


(Convention Headquarters) 
[] Doubles $9.00 to $12.00 (Doubles rate for single 
occupancy). 
[] Double bed 
Twin Beds 


L] 
Alexandria Hotel, 210 W. 5th Street, 


(3 blocks from Convention Headquarters) 
[] Singles $5.00 
[] Doubles 
[] Double bed $6.00 and $7.00. 
[] Twin beds $8.00. 
[] Suites $16.00. 


after March 1, 1948. 
TEE. 


Balance of Convention—Beginning Wednesday, March 24. 
[] $8.00 includes all meetings Wednesday and Thursday 
and the Closing Luncheon on Thursday. 


Reservation fee of $10.00 (per person) must accompany 
this application. No refunds for cancellation can be made 
Make all checks payable to AMERI- 
CAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION CONVENTION COMMIT- 


Organization 





Date of arrival....... 
Date of departure... 
Signed: Name......... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Suites $15.00 and $20.00. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Street Address ..... | 
| 

at 
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By Margaret Grayson 
YWCA, Flint, Mich. 








Aye, the counselor’s life is a 
hard one, verily. For, as coun- 
selor, she will be lifted up and 
placed upon a pedestal and her 


behavior copied—and woe to her 


should she have feet of clay. Yea, 
what is more difficult than being 
a living pattern for the young? 


She may never say, ““Wake up, 
and dress for breakfast,” the 
while she happily burrows under 
for just one short snooze, lest she 
waken later to find her cabin 
blissfully sleeping through the 
breakfast gong. When _ she 
charges her children always to be 


on time, she has doomed herself 
to a life of promptness, for she 
dare not speak thus and then 
come straggling. 


She may not lift her voice in 
anger at the campers, lest they in 
turn shout lustily at each other. 


Before she inspects the cabin 
for smooth beds and a clean floor, 
her own small room must be im- 
maculate. And how is she to look 
behind the ears for cleanliness un- 
less she herself is scrubbed and 
neat and shining? 


Though the hike be long and 
the path be dusty, she may not 
moan nor make lamentation. Nay, 
her voice should rise right mer- 
rily, helping to keep others in 
good spirits. If the group be be- 
set by a barking dog, a snake ora 
spooky noise in the bushes, her 
hair may not rise nor her voice 
quiver. She stills the chattering 
of her teeth and her outward 
calm restores peace and poise. 

True, much is expected of the 
poor counselor. She must see with 
the imaginative eyes of childhood, 
yet at all times use the sane judg- 
ment of maturity. 





She must have faith and enthu- 
slasm, courage and humor, under- 
standing and tact. She not only 
needs initiative herself, but should 
know how to bring out the initia- 
tive of others. 


The campers may play while 
she must labor — and when at 
last she seeks the solace of a ten- 
nis match or a canoe trip, or a 
good ping pong game, those 
places are likely to be overflowing 
with children. 


Great is her’ responsibility, 
many her tribulations; and yet, 
the good counselor would not 
change places with a Duchess of 
the Kingdom. For warmth is in 
her heart and a great joy. She 
has security and affection as be- 
ing the loved leader. Recognition 
of her worth and abilities is given 
unstintingly by her campers. Her 
power in influencing others is 
great. She is adventuring in the 
most exciting of all endeavors, 
helping to mold the plastic of 
childhood into firm good citizens. 

Aye, the life of a counselor is 
indeed hard—and intensely rich, 
and deeply satisfying. 
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xh TO PREPARE: 


Any desired quantity can be quickly prepared by a 
single attendant . 
prior to serving. Eliminates handling of bulky crates 
and time-consuming inspection, cutting and reaming 


. the night before or immediately 


5aY ON THE PALATE: 


Only one 96 oz. container is needed to prepare 192 
4 oz. servings of delicious, healthful juice that is com- 
parable in flavor, body, nutritive values and vita- 
min C content to freshly squeezed juice of high qual- 


SOY ON THE BUDGET: 


Substantially reduces your cost per sérving. Every 
ounce can be satisfactorily used without waste. 
Avoids perishable fruit losses due to spoilage, shrink- 
age or damage. Users need never be concerned with 
scarcity of fresh fruit or high off-season price fluctua- 


ORDER TODAY and request price list on other time 
and money-saving Sunfilled quality products. 


JUICE INDUSTRIES, 


INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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The Role of 


CAMPING IN 





EDUCATION 








Foreword 


Early in 1946 Mr. A. Cooper Ballen- 
tine, then Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee of the ACA called my attention to 
the advisability of having our organiza- 
tion state its policy or adopt a resolution 
pertaining to the role of camping in pub- 
lic education in the United States. Mr. 
Ballentine pointed out that public school 
camping was becoming the greatest single 
force in the expansion of organized camp- 
ing and that the ACA should take an of- 
ficial stand regarding this development. 
Mr. Frederick L. Guggenheimer of the 
New York Section, director of Camp Win- 
nebago, accepted the commission of form- 
ing a committee and presenting a pre- 
liminary statement for consideration by 
the Board of Directors. The report of 
this Committee was promptly received, 
and subsequently presented to the Board 
in October, 1946, and again on January 
31, 1947. At the latter meeting a special 
committee of the Board was appointed by 
the chair to revise the statement as orig- 
inally made. The following “Resolution 
on the Role of Camping in Public Educa- 
tion” culminates the work of these spe- 
cial commitees and was adopted by the 
Board before its adjournment. Once 
again the ACA is indebted to Mr. Gug- 
genheimer for a special piece of work 
promptly and well done. 

BARBARA ELLEN JOY 
PAST PRESIDENT ACA 


Report of the Committee 


In approaching this subject your spe- 
cial committee has in mind the objectives 
of the American Camping Association, as 
briefly stated in Article II of its Consti- 
tution, as follows: “‘To further the inter- 
ests and welfare of children and adults 
through Camping as an educative and 
recreative experience.” 

In view of that statement of objectives, 
it would appear that any movement for 
the extension and further development of 
camping, either by private or public 
agencies, becomes of immediate impor- 
tance to the Association, and should en- 
gage its immediate and active considera- 
tion. This would seem to be especially 
true with respect to activities by Govern- 
mental agencies with respect to “Public 
Sducation” and facilities. 

In formulating its view, your special 
Committee deemed it necessary to deter- 
mine precisely what is meant by the 
phrase “Public Education” which is sus- 
ceptible of several meanings. For the 
purpose of this report it is construed to 
mean education, including curriculum and 
procedures, in both our public and private 
schools. 
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It is assumed that all educators, in- 
cluding qualified camp directors and the 
public generally, now accept the thesis 
that camping, as we know it in the best 
private and organization camps through- 
out the country, is educationally valuable 
to youth. While at present only three to 
five per cent of American youth have an 
opportunity for camp, in addition to their 
schoolroom experiences, and since it is 
believed, as stated above, that all chil- 
dren in the interests of a complete edu- 
cational program should experience the 
benefits of camp life, your Committee 
recommends that it is the proper, desir- 
able and necessary function of the ACA 
to take affirmative steps to achieve this 
end. It therefore suggests the following 
immediate program: 


1. The ACA should formally resolve 
and publicly affirm whenever and wher- 
ever possible its conviction that the ex- 
periences and the learning to be acquired 
from outdoor living, in the environment 
of good camping, are not only desirable, 
but are essential in the development of a 
well-rounded and satisfactorily adjusted 
personality, and to the complete educa- 
tion of our youth. 


2. That the camping program, assuming 
that it meets certain basic criteria in ed- 
ucation, should be an integral part of the 
educational system. 


3. That it should be the aim and pur- 
pose of all forward-looking American ed- 
ucators to see to it that every child in 
America shall, at the earliest possible 
moment, have camping experiences as a 


part of his educational life, and that the 
ACA will actively work to that end. 

4. With respect to Governmental Agen. 
cies and Camping: 

a. It should be promptly established as 
the forward-looking policy of the ACA te 
approve and further any and all desirabl« 
plans for the establishment through Govy 
ernment action of public camps. 

b. Through the National organization 
or its sections, the ACA should inform 
itself and its members of all Federal and 
local programs, legislative or otherwise. 

c. Necessary Committees, both Nation- 
al and Sectional should be organized for 
the careful study and consideration oi 
Governmental proposals, either admin- 
istrative or legislative, for the further. 
ance of public camping. 

d. Upon the basis of such studies, the 
ACA and its Sections should be prepared 
to take affirmative action, and to recom- 
mend such affirmative action to its mem- 
bers and sections. 

5. To the end that the _ professional 
status of organized camping may be 
achieved and recognized by educators in 
other fields, and by the public as well, 
the ACA should: 

a. Through duly organized active and 
qualified Committee formulate and recom- 
mend and work for the adoption of cer- 
tain fundamental, prerequisite education- 
al minimum requirements for both direc- 
tors and staff members, as well as cur- 
riculum. | 


b. The ACA through said Committee, 
should also actively seek to influence 
teachers and colleges to the realization 
that their proper function should be the 
preparation of well rounded educators in 
the broadest sense of the word, teachers 
who will be prepared to educate their 
students in desirable learning situations 
in the classroom, in the out-of-doors, and 
in camp. 

6. With the thought of furthering the 
public and educational acceptance of the 
professional status of those engaged in 
camping, your Committee recommends 
that the ACA consider and explore the 
possibilities involved in affiliation with 
the NEA. 
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A RESOLUTION 


By The American Camping Association 
On the Role of Camping in Public Education 


Whereas, the experience and the learning to be acquired from outdoor living in 
the environment of good camping are desirable and essential in the 
development of a well-rounded and satisfactorily adjusted personal- 


Whereas, good camping is first of all an educational process and should be an 
integral part of the total education of our youth; 


Be it resolved, that the members of the American Camping Association, through 
their delegates in the Board of Directors: 

1. Believe that an experience in camping should be made available to 
all boys and girls, under private or public auspices. 

2. Express their conviction that this experience in camping should 
be extended in accordance with the ideals, standards and prac- 
tices recommended by the American Camping Association and the 
United States Office of Education. 

3. Recognize our responsibility as the nationally established camping 
group to use our resources in extending camping through the pub- 
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To guard your camp 
against the possible scourge of a water-borne 
typhoid or dysentery epidemic, Wallace & 
Tiernan, with over thirty years’ water treat- 
ment experience, has a full line of modern 
Chlorinators and Hypochlorinators. Each 
one is engineered to meet the highest public 
health standards and is backed by a compe- 
tent and always-available service organiza- 
tion. 

Why take chances with your own and your 








TEPHENS. COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA, MO. 
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KEEP THIS SIGN 
OFF YOUR CAMP! 


guests’ health when simple and effective 
chlorination can so easily put an end to the 
danger of water-borne disease? 

Your W&T Representative (without obli- 
gation of course) will be glad to talk with 
you about your needs for water supply 
sterilization, as well as 
sewage treatment and 
swimming pool chlori- 
nation. Just drop us a 
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Solve Camy mess headaches 


by BRAING with 


Thousands of leading camp cooks and directors have 
discovered the economical, controlled, modern way 
to bake. With one purchase Downyflake gives you 
guaranteed quality, nutrition, and cost control. You 
just add water... mix... bake. There’s nothing to it! 


For further information, write for free booklet “How 
to Maintain Quality Control of Your Baked Goods— 
at Low Cost.” 


Downytake 


its ol FIX ~just add water” 


Downyflake Baking Mix Div. 393 Seventh Ave. 
Doughnut Corp. of America New York 1, N.Y. 





THE DOWNYFLAKE FAMILY: Waffle « Biscuit * Egg Pancake 
Buckwheat Pancake * Bran Muffin * Corn Muffin * Ginger- 
Spice Cake Coffee Cake Handy Donut 
White Cake + Pie Crust * and Devil's Food 


ela-tele| 
Yellow Cake » 
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Heavy Duty Midget Chlor-O-Feeder 


Now is the time to prepare for 
the 1948 season! Consult with 
our nearby representative and, 
without obligation, receive com- 
plete recommendations on simple, 
safe and dependable ‘%Propor- 
tioneers/% Chlor-O-Feeders to 
continuously sterilize your camp 
drinking water. If you have 
trouble with cloudy water you 
will also be interested in the new 
Pur-O-Cel Filters — they produce 
clear, brilliant water entirely free 
of turbidity. Swimming pools, too, 
are kept sparkling clear where 
Pur-O-Cel Filters are used. 

WRITE TODAY for descriptive 
bulletins and the name and ad- 
dress of our representative who 
can provide you with equipment 
to prevent water borne disease 
from spoiling your 1948 season. 





College 
Camping 
Courses 


By Helen M. Stewart 








HE MOST essential part of 
the camp organization is the 
leadership. The camp pro- 
gram and the camp spirit will on- 
ly be as strong as the weakest 
counselor. Therefore, it becomes 
the job of the camp director to 
select well trained, well adjusted 
young people as group leaders. 


The majority of the camping 
personnel are college graduates 
or college students. Each coun- 
selor must possess the technical 
skill for which he is employed, 
but to be a real counselor he 
should possess certain camping 
skills. 


A college camping course is 
one way of giving the prospective 
counselor an insight into the field 
of camping. Naturally, each 
course will differ, the course con- 
tent being governed by the experi- 
ence of the instructor and the fa- 
cilities at hand. To be of value, a 
camping course on the college 
level should present both the the- 
oretical and practical side of 
camp life. First, the student 
should be given an understanding 
of the qualifications he must pos- 
sess in order to apply for a coun- 
seling position. Second, the re- 
sponsibilities that must be under- 





taken as a group leader should be 
stressed. Third, the _ student 
should recognize the educational 
values of camping and realize the 
benefits the camper should derive 
from camp life and group living. 
Fourth, the practical skills, fire 
building, outdoor projects, use of 
axe and knife and outdoor cook- 
ery should be experienced. 

As the camping movement 
grows, colleges are meeting the 
demand for trained counselors by 
offering camping and campcraft 
classes. Approximately 1430 stu- 
dents participated in camping 
classes in 50 institutions during 
the 1945-46 school year. We list 
below a number of schools and 
colleges offering a camp counselor 
training course. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Al- 
abama. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 

Ohio. 

Arkansas State College, 
boro, Ark. 

Barnard College, New York City. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Carleton College, Northfield, 

Minn. 

Central College of Education, El- 
lenberg, Wash. 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, 

Calif. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 

Minn. 

Cortland State Teachers College, 

Cortland, N. Y. 

Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, LaGrande, Ore. 
Florida State College for Women, 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Cal. 
George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
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For Children 
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‘CRAFT SUPPLIES *: 


@ LEATHER PROJECTS e@ PIPE CLEANER SET @ FLEXCRAFT 
@ METALS e RUBBER MOLD e@ INDIAN BEADS 
© CORK © LACING e TOOLS 


Write Today for 1948 Catalog 





Booth number 36 ... Annual Camp Convention, Hotel 
New Yorker ... Feb. 11th, thru 14th, New York City. 
Booths number 112 and 113... World Hobby Exposition, 
Chicago Colliseum, Feb. 21st thru 28th, Chicago, IIl. 

Booths number 27 and 28... Annual Convention of the 
ACA, Biltmore Hotel, March 22 thru 25th, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


SEE OUR DISPLAY 
At The SHOWS 











%Proportioneers% Pur-O-Cel Filter 


770-774 Carnegie Ave. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 72.9773: 


3311 Milam 108 W. Mulberry 528 E. Lafayette 


| Houston 6, Texas Baltimore, Md. Stockton, Calif. 
—«— 
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7o PROPORTIONEERS, INC. 7% 


47 CODDING ST., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
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George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Bloomington, III. 


Illinois Wesleyan College, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Iowa State College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

James Milliken University, Deca- 
tur, Ill. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Los Angeles City College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Mary Washington College, (Uni- 
versity of Virginia), Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Mills College, Mills College, Calif. 

Murray State College, Murray, Ky. 

New York State College of For- 
estry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

New York University, New York 
City. 

North Central College, Naperville, 
Il. 

Normal University, Normal, Ill. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Oswego Teachers Normal School. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

St. Cloud Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

San Francisco Junior College, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif. 


Santa Barbara College (University 
of California) Berkeley, Calif. 


Sargent (Boston University), Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Stanford University, Calif. 

State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. 
z 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

University of California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

University of Colorado, Boulder 
Colo. 

University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
lowa. 

University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

University of. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

University of Mississippi, Univer- 
sity, Miss. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 

University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
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DOLD STAR PRODUCTS = Aeuceadte 


4402 RUSSELL AT CANFIELD-DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 












RESTAURANT, 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 
REFRIGERATION, AND 























CAMP 
PHOTOGRAPH 





A handsome photo al- 
bum with the name of 
your camp and “Vaca- 
tion Days” or “Photo- 
graphs” stamped in gold. 
For use as prizes or for 
sale as souvenirs. 


Padded cover of washable 
simulated leather with 530 
pages of the best album paper 
available. Additional pages 
can be added. Size 104 x 
1314 inches, supplied in red, 
green, brown, blue and two 
tone leatherette. Shipped as- 
sorted or one color, indivi- 


dually boxed. 
x 


Price $13.20 per dozen 
F.0O.B. New York, mini- 
mum order 4 dozen, orders 
of 10 dozen or more 10% 
discount. 


Sample album with your 
camp name on the cover 
for $2.00. Cost of sample 
album will be applied 


against future order. 


® 
EAST COAST 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


165 West 26th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 




















just published 


FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 


A Hobby for All 
by 
Matilda Rogers 





SHOWS HOW TO ACHIEVE 
NEW AND STRIKING 
EFFECTS 


Practical 
Comprehensive 


SPECIALIZES IN CAMP CRAFT 


Includes chapters on Leaves and 
Branches, Weeds and Dried Ar- 
rangements, Teen Agers at Sum- 
mer Camp 


$1.50 ILLUSTRATED 





how to run a camp 


CAMPS 

AND THEIR 
MODERN 
ADMINISTRATION 


by Hazel K. Allen 





Camp Staff 
Budget 


Rates and Admis- 
sions 


@ Business Procedure 


@ Food and Food 
Service 


Camp Site 
Building Notes 


$1.50 @ Sports 


— @o-— 


The Woman’s Press 
600 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 





University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, 
Calif. 


University of So. California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada. 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisc. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Western Michigan College of Ed- 
ucation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, West Va. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 

Williamette University, Salem, 
Ore. 

William Woods College, Fulton, 
Mo. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, So. 
Carolina. 














W. H. KILPATRICK 
BARBARA ELLEN JOY 
MARK A. McCLOSKEY 
LLOYD B. SHARP 
CHARLES W. ELLIOT 
TAYLOR STATTEN 
HUGH B. MASTERS 
BERNARD S. MASON 
BOYD BODE 
JAY B. NASH 
FAY WELCH 
FRITZ REDL 


They, and other distinguished ed- 
ucators, contributed to making the 
special issue (Feb. 1942) of 
Camping Magazine, “THE ROLE 
OF CAMPING IN AMERICA,” one 
of the greatest resource publica- 
tions in the history of camping. 
There is a limited quantity of 
these exceptional booklets. stil! 
available at one dollar per copy. 
Write for yours today to the ACA 
national office, 343 So. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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OCEAN POOL SUPPLY (0. 








194 EEE Se 
HOWLAND (8 
Molded Aviator ( te 

Deep Back x 


Famous Watertight —, 
Features In Display gp 


Package. J j 
° lec 
White, Red or Blue 7 \ 

$7.07 Doz. oO", 





193 
Molded Aviator 
Watertight 
Deep Back 


White, Red 
or Blue 


$5.33 Doz. 





200 
Flat Diver 


3 Dozen to Box f 
White, Red 
or Blue 


$1.80 Doz. 
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SUITS 
TRUNKS 
COMBS 
SWIM FINS 
PLAY BALLS 
HAND BALLS 
RING BUOYS 
KICKA BOARDS 
TORPEDO RESCUE FLOATS 


And a Wide Variety of 
Other Swimming Accessories 


—e@e— 
Write for New Complete Catalog 


1140 Broadway, New York City |! 
MUrray Hill 5-8656 
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This is the Record... 


(Continued from page 13) 


4. The group got started back 
to camp later than expected. 
There was a moon and some of 
the girls paired off with some of 
the boys. This was inevitable, but 
difficult for some of the less pop- 
ular girls. 

5. In spite of the difficulties, 
the girls had a good experience in 
planning the activity. 

The record was used as the 
basis for an interesting discussion 
in a staff meeting which increased 
counselors’ understanding of plan- 
ning co-ed activities with teen- 
age girls. It also increased their 
understanding of interracial fac- 
tors in programming. 

Records can be dangerous, 
rather than helpful, if misused, 
and especially if their confidential 
nature is not kept in mind at all 
times. They should be discussed 
only with the immediate super- 
visor, or in staff meetings for 
study purposes. They should nev- 
er be discussed where campers 
can possibly overhear, or with 
other staff members, unless there 
is a good purpose for doing so. 
This cannot be stressed too strong- 
ly. 

In summary form, then, these 
are the reasons for keeping rec- 
ords. 

1. A counselor is with the 
campers day and night in a stim- 
ulating environment. He is bound 
to know them well and learn 
much about them. It helps the 
counselor to think about each 
camper as a personality in his 
own right. He sees on paper the 
camper’s interests, background, 
progress and _  vretrogression at 
camp. He can study this record 
frequently, and make plans ac- 
cordingly. 

2. It helps the camp staff to 
know where and how they are 
going. 

3. It helps the counselor and 
staff as a whole to evaluate the 
real value of the program and 
Services of the camp. This can 
be done only in terms of their 
Meaning to specific individuals 
and groups. 

“. It helps the camp to inter- 
pret to the public the needs it 


meets and the program it carries 
on. 
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STANDARD 
STEEL 
PIER 


Just the dock for camps! No shifting, 
easy to install, safe and strong. Made 
entirely of steel, this dock will take 
abuse. The Standard Steel Pier is the 
most remarkable dock on the market 
today! WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFOR- 
MATION! IT’S THE DOCK DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR CAMP! 


SC ONS IN 


BROS 


STANDARD STEEL 
PRODUCTS MFG. CO, 


2836 S. 16TH STREET 
M | 
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A SINCERE THANKS TO OUR 
OLD AND MANY NEW FRIENDS 





BE SAFE 
PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


USE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


For CRAFTWORK That Is 


V PURPOSEFUL 
V STIMULATING 
V DELIGHTFUL 


and above all 


vV V INEXPENSIVE 


Write to (please name your 
organization ) 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
whic 


7>TERttizges 
AS IT WASHES 


Other Camp Specialties 








At New York Show 


Hotel New Yorker 
Booth No. 67 


Send For Free Samples and 
Complete Information 





RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


& CHEMICAL CO., 


SALISBURY, VERMONT 
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WARDROBE 





LIST SERVICE 


TO PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AND YOUR CAMP 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking of 
all articles with the owner’s full name. And the standard 
marking method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash’s 
WOVEN Names. 

For generations Cash’s Names have identified both clothing 
and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. 
Cash’s Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped— 
for neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under 
hard usage than any other methods. 

Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash’s—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 


Write for information, samples, and prices 





quality and utility at the lowest possible price, we offer 
Cash’s JACQUARD Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


CASH’S names 5. Norwalk, Conn 


Special! For those camps and campers wh desire woven name | 
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RR WALL TENTS 


New—not government surplus 








Tightly woven Army Duck, white or khaki. Strongly 
reinforced at all points of strain. Door flaps at both ends and extra 
high walls to accommodate cots. Walls and ends can be rolled up. 
Specially designed to meet requirements of camping organizations. 
Complete with poles, stakes, ropes. Webb can also supply your 
needs for cot covers, ground cloths, duffle bags and other canvas 
camping accessories. Write today. 


WEBB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2946 N. Fourth Street « Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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More Real Camping in 
Oklahoma Camps 


A Camping Institute is now be- 
ing held annually on the campus 
of the University of Oklahoma. 
Its program is planned so as to 
furnish training for both the camp 
counselor and camp administra- 
tor. Sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for 
Women and the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University, the pro- 
gram is planned by camping lead- 
ers throughout the state. Experts 
in the field of camping are 
brought in to discuss felt needs. 
The theme of the 1947 meeting 
was “More Real Camping in Ok- 





lahoma Camps.” The program in- 
cluded discussions on Camp Ad- 
ministration, Program Planning, 
The Work of the Oklahoma Plan- 
ning and Resources Board and its 
Implications to Organized Camp- 
ing, Keeping Campers Healthy, 
Meeting the Challenge of the 
Older Campers, Being a Good 
Counselor, Nature and Nature 
Craft. There was participation in 
group singing sessions, a cook-out, 
and a camp-fire program. ‘The 
Oklahoma Section of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association was Oo!- 
ganized at this meeting. 


Plans are now underway for 
the 1948 Institute to be held on 
April 3 and 4. Topics to be in- 
cluded on the program will be in- 
ternational Camping, Promoting 
Camp Attendance, Learning Skills 
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with Natural Materials, Utilizing 
Natural Materials in the Camp 
Program, Camp _ Devotionals, 
Camp Administration Problems, 
Stunt Nights, Special Programs, 
and Camp Fire Programs. 

Most of the sessions are set up 
on a working basis. The members 
of the group actually work out the 
camp fire program to be used at 
the evening camp fire. They actu- 
ally have the outdoor cooking ex- 
perience. They will have sessions 
at the 1948 institute where they 
use indigenous materials in mak- 
ing craft articles. 


Dr. Nash to Address 
Meeting 


Members of the Southeastern 
Section will be interested in the 
convention of the Southern Dis- 
trict of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, scheduled to meet 
in Birmingham, Alabama, from 
February 18 to 20. The meeting 
of the camping section will be 
held at the YMCA, Thursday, 
February 19, from 3:45 to 5:15 
p.m. Dr. Jay B. Nash, Director 
of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education at New York 
University, will speak on the topic 
“Camping and Education.”’ 


Southeastern Section 
Plans Convention 


An interesting newsletter re- 
ceived from the President of the 
Southeastern Section tells of a 
change of plans for the sectional 
meeting. Originally scheduled for 
the Assembly Inn at Montreat, the 
meeting will now take place in 
Asheville in the Battery Park Ho- 
tel, April 8, 9, and 10, 1948. 
Fortunately this date coincides 
with the spring vacation of Dr. 
Henry Busch, who is again to be 
one of the key speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders. 


Wisconsin Discusses 
Food Planning 


The December bulletin of the 
Wi sconsin Section reports the mid- 
— er Section meeting, which was 
to be held in Camp Timber Trail, 
hear Oconomowoc, Saturday and 
Sunday, January 17 and 18. 

A - representative of the Wiscon- 
sin Dairy Council was at the meet- 
ing ‘o discuss the matter of plan- 


ae 
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BEANIE KIT FOR GIRLS 


K185 The contents of this kit will make 30 
felt beanies. All parts are die cut of fine 
quality felt and ready to sew together. 10 
feet of felt fringe for pom poms, 400 flower 
and other felt applique, embroidery floss, 
10 yds. of fancy felt banding, and illustrated 
instruction sheet are included. Price com- 
plete $6.90. 


BEANIES FOR BOYS 


K187 The contents of this kit 
will make 30 felt beanies. The 
applique is suitable for boys. In- 
stead of pom poms there are 30 
felt covered buttons. Price com- 
plete $6.90, 

K4185 Beanie sections in any 
desired color. (4 sections make 
one beanie.) No Trimming in- 
cluded. Price $.05 each section. 


K3185 This kit is similar to K185 but contains 
parts and trimming for 15 beanies. Price com- 
plete $3.90. 






K3187 This kit is similar to K187 but contains 
parts and trimmings to make 15 beanies for boys. 
Price complete $3.90. 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Sign of a Good Craft 


It is important to have adequate leathercraft 
equipment when you need it. Larson Leather- 
craft Headquarters assures prompt shipments 
throughout the camping season of: Tools, Ma- 
terials and Instructions for making: 





LINK BELTS COIN PURSES 
PYROSTRIPS COMB CASES 
MOCCASINS KEY CASES 
BILLFOLDS 


and many other items 


Send for free catalog at once. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


170 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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National Camps + Schools Camp Sées 
Girls’ Bre’ : Lm Sales Partescshiips- Financing 


Camp Suits... the Nation's Preference 


Girls of action look for the flattering, 
comfortable fit and smart styling of 





PECK - KERRON COMPANY INC., 


, , , , t 
National’s practical, all-around Camp suit. gs agg es the finest, camps 
New. ribbed cotton jersey dance suits also Pennsylvania. Excellent Prestige. 


Former and present camp directors 


available. 
recommend us. 


Write for FREE illustrated Catalog. 
oe Contact us—We specialize. Clients 


Wali — our confidence and _ experi- 
Pech- Kerrzon Ca., Inc. 
sports equipment co. 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. 

FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN PEnnsylvania 6-8285  BOulevard 8- eae 
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ning food for camps. Robert 
Meinholtz, an expert on food pur- 
chasing, led a discussion on food 
costs, food purchasing and camp 
fees for 1948. 


St. Louis Section 
Training Course 


The camp counselor training 
course of the St. Louis Section is a 
52-hour theory course ending with 
a three day “in-camp”’ practical 
demonstration institute at Sher- 
wood Forest Camp. The training 
course will be held at Harris 
Teachers College and will be 
taught by a selected staff of camp 
executives under chairmanship of 
Alfred Wyman. The spring con- 
ference will be held at Sherwood 
Forest Camp April 30, May 1 and 
2. Usually this conference has ac- 
commodated over 200 students- 
in-training and camp executives. 


Indiana Section Holds 
Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the 
Indiana Section, Mr. Raymond C. 








LEATHERCRAFT .. . 
METAL TOOLING CRAFT 


We have a complete stock of these craft 
supplies for immediate shipment—Fine leath- 
ers, tools and all accessories; also tooling 
metals and supplies. Quantity discounts. 


For FREE catalogs write to— 


KIT KRAFT, Camp Dept. 3203 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Los Angeles 16, California 











| hereby apply for 

[] Executive ($10 per year) 
[] Individual ($5 per year) 
[] Student ($3 per year) 


Application for Membership 


eae 


Bogden, Boys’ Club, Muncie, In- 
diana, was elected Section Presi- 
dent. The first draft of the mini- 
mum standards prepared by this 
Section for possible adoption at 
the National Convention in March 
was reviewed at this time. 


Section Presidents 


Allegheny: Rev. James P. Logue, 7114 Kelly 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Arizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren St., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

California Central Valley: R. W. Bope, 137 
N. San Joaquin, Stockton, Calif. 

Central Illinois: Christine P’Simer, 1460 W. 
Macon, Decatur, Il. 

Central New York: Aaron E. Rose, 1104 
Madison Street, Syracuse, N. Y 

Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Chicago: Mrs. Ada Y. Hicks, Bowen Country 
club, Waukegan, Ill. 

Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 
Denver, Colo. 

Hawaii: Elizabeth Whittemore, G. S. of 
Oahu, 1641 S. Beretania St., T.H. 


Indiana: Raymond C. Bogden, Boys’ Club, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Iowa: J. W. Norfolk, BSA, Mason City, Iowa 


Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Louisiana: C. J. Phayer, Camp Namequoit, 
Lou. State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 


Michigan: R. D. Miller, YMCA, 1110 Jeffer- 
son, Toledo, Ohio 


Minnesota: Lyndon Cedarblade, 2723 E. 38th 
Street, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Missouri Valley: Miss Janet Murray, 1020 
McGee Street, Rm. 201, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

National Capital: Rudolph Gaber, YMCA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nebraska: Miss Hortense Geisler, 416 Sun- 
derland Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


EE ed ee ee ee ee Pee 


[] Camp (Group |) $25 per year 
[] Camp (Group II) $15 per year 
[] Camp (Group III) $10 per year 


for which | enclose check, money order, or cash to cover. 


To apply for membership, fill out this blank and return it with your remittance to your section treasurer. For detailed information on ACA and 
types of membership shown above, see the brochure “The ACA, What 


SE aT a EE Ee nT Tee Ee 
Organization or Individual 
a Ns oenisiepeenennbsdvciisenensusssseneeieenncs sa blaneatsliiansabea online ceunecedtestbalwaensoes Fe ee a ee ee een Te een e ea 
Type Of GAMP: ................... spesiitaandiaaniapeiaaonoiaii enisitaigbieinaarmcninn nxorunientl Owned or Operated by 
Agency, church, school, private, etc. 
Ea ae ar 
I IE cre nupincennsiniiabinedshncinidobnlacienicediebiniieidcenaniaigoetinctal Address: 
NN  cincen asramemanndinsdnneionds 


If accepted into membership, I agree to abide by the Constitution and By-Laws of the American Camping Association and to give active assist- 


2 
» 
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[] Contributing ($100 per year) 
[|] Sustaining ($50 per year) 


s It,’”’ or write your section president. 


Camp or organization name 


New England: S. Max Nelson, 110 White St.. 
East Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


New York: Edward M. Healy, 48 Jane S:., 
New York, N. Y. 


Northeastern New York: Miss Jean Tangu- 
ary, Camp Fire Girls, 87 Third St., Troy, 
2 


Northern California: J. P. Hargrove, 458 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Oklahoma: Miss Henrietta Greenberg, Dept. 


of Physical Education, University of Okia- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Oregon: Mrs. Elizabeth Church, 6636 N. Mis. 


souri, Portland, Oregon 


Pennsylvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, Boy 
Scouts of America, 22nd and Winter Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 


San Diego: Edwin E. Pumala, City County 
Camp Commission, Civic Center, San Di- 
ego 1, Calif. 

San Joaquin: Mr. C. F. Mueller, YMCA, 
1715 - llth St., Reedley, Calif. 

Southeastern: Miss Mary W. Gwynn, Brevard, 


N.C. 


Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, YMCA, 


Houston, Texas 


Tennessee Valley: Henry G. Hart, Division 
of State Parks, 310 State Office Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Tri-State: Julia Hope Hall, 196 Monroe, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Wasatch: Rock Kirkham, National Director 
of L.D.S. Service, B.S.A., 50 No. Main St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park. 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 


The American Camping Association, Inc. 


National Office, 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 














ance toward attaining its goal. 1 am aware of the high standards set for and by members of the Association and I hereby indicate my intention | 
to uphold these standards to the best of my ability. 
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NEW BELT 
DESIGNS— 

LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 


Forty-seven Popular Western and Nov- 
elty Designs. Full, simple directions on 
each sheet. Send today! No. 397— 
Only 75c. Also 10 new and different 
handbags including popular shoulder 
strap type. Complete portfolio and in- 


structions. No. 332—Only $1.30. 


Always a full stock of Quality Leather. 
Lacings, Linings, Lucite Fittings, 


Tools and Patterns. 


LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 29 YEARS 


Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. 


225 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

















Specializing in New and 
Reclaimed Govt. Mdse. 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


KAUFMANR’S 


ARMY and NAVY STORES 


Camping Supplies e Tents 
Cots @ Blankets © Tarps, etc. 


Pants @ Breeches @ Overalls 


Shirts @ 
Caps @ 


318 WEST 42nd STREET, N. Y. 
Bet. 8th and 9th Avenues 


LOngacre 3-6262 


27 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 
Cor. Greenwich Street 


BArclay 7-8975 
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Raincoats ® Hats 


Uniforms @ Boots 





The Camping 
Bookshell 
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Edited by Reynold Carlson, Chairman 
ACA Studies and Research Committee 


Toward Ketter Camping 


A Procedure for the Adminis- 
tration of National Standards for 
YMCA Camps. Developed by the 
National Commission on Camp 
Standards of the National Boys’ 
Work Committee of the Young 
men’s Christian Association; pub- 
lished by Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City 
17; 1947. 

Early objectives and present 
objectives in YMCA camps are 
here considered. Present objec- 
tives are given as: health and 
safety, social adjustment, the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and devel- 
opment of skills and interests, 
habit formation, experience in 
democratic living, and apprecia- 
tion of spiritual values. Proced- 
ures for national recognition in 
camping are given. In order to re- 
ceive a national charter the local 
camp committee must evaluate its 
practice against the standards, 
and, if standards are met, make 
application to area or state office. 
The camp must also suggest im- 
provements for following years 
and submit evidence each year of 
such improvements having been 
made. 

This is a valuable book to con- 
sult if you are interested in the 
improvement of camping. 


The Outdoor Book 


By Wanda Taylor Linderman; 
published by the Program De- 
partment, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; 1947; 124 pp. 

Many types of hikes, cookouts, 
and camping trips are described 
enthusiastically in this book 
which, though designed especially 
for leaders of Blue Birds, Camp 
Fire Girls, and Horizon Clubs, is 
useful to leaders of any group 
which long to set their feet on the 
open road. Practical suggestions 





Lasting protection at low cost. 


One DEODOROMA refill in- 
side the sturdy chromium Dolge 
Diffuseur provides effective, un- 
obtrusive deodorization for an 
average of 90 days—at a cost of 
two cents or less per day! 


Sweeten air in places where 
offensive odors develop, with 
fresh DEODOROMA fragrances 
—your choice of rose, new- 
mown hay, or ced-o-san. 


DEODOROMA belongs in 
your regular maintenance pro- 
gram. 


Also in crystals and 
urinal blocks 


Complete details from your 
Dolge Service Man, or write for 


folder DEJ-1044 


DEODOROMA 
THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 





WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 











TARGET 
SHOOTING 
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a 
The Sport 
WU“ Enjoyed 
( ar "as by ALL 
_—— Campers 


In nearly 800 camps, over 70,000 
boys and girls were active, en- 
thusiastic participants in or- 
ganized rifle-shooting programs, 
during the 1947 season. 

We would like to tell you about 
the complete Camp Riflery pro- 
gram of the NRA — including 
plans for range construction, in- 
struction manuals, a wide vari- 
ety of incentive awards, a free 
procurement and placement ser- 
vice for instructors, ete. 


Write today for full details. 


National Rifle Association 


1619 Rhode Island Ave. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











PESTS or GUESTS 


which do you prefer? 
You 
handle the guests 


We 


take care of the pests 


ANY PEST PROBLEM SOLVED 
incl. rodents 


FLY and MOSQUITO CONTROL 
on outdoor grounds by “TIFA” 





Fog Applicator 


Inside: 





The new “High-Fog method” used 
@ 


ABALENE PEST CONTROL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Maintains 30 Branches throughout 
New York, Mass., Vermont. 
Also Bordering states serviced. 


Camp Service Department 
435 Central Ave. Albany 5, N. Y. 
Tel. 2-4000 


Main Office 

















799 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 





ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 








HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
and IDEAS 


Dependable, prompt service 
Quality materials 


Low cost 


Send for catalog: 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT 
MATERIALS 


108 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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for planning the trip, safeguards, 
clothing, equipment, and food are 
given. Menus and recipes and fire- 
building rules are also included, 
along with suggestions for out- 


door nature activities, games, 
songs, and evening programs. 


Day Hikes 
Published by Girl Scouts, 155 


E. 44th St., New York City 17; 


45 pp.; Cat. No. 20-603 ; 20 cents. 

Where to go, how to plan, what 
to do, how to go, what to wear, 
what to carry, are among things 
considered. Here also you will 
find points on fire building, menus, 
cookery, and games. 


Recreation Areas, Their 
Design and Equipment 

By George D. Butler; prepared 
for National Recreation Associa- 
tion and published by A. 8S. Barnes 
and Co., 67 W. 44th St., New 
York City 18; 1947; 174 pp.; 
$6.00 

Though intended primarily for 
use by those planning recreation 
areas, this is a valuable reference 
work for those doing camp plan- 
ning. Data on municipal camps, 
day camps, nature museums, 
swimming pools, council rings, 
and playing fields of all types will 
be of interest to camp planners. 


Chef's Guide to 
Quantity Cookery 

By J. H. Breland; published by 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York City 16, 1947; 470 
pp.; $6.00. 

Many specialty dishes as well 
as simple dishes are included in 
this comprehensive book. Quan- 
tities of ingredients are stated 
both by volume and by weight, 
portion sizes are suggested, and 
most recipes are given on the basis 
of 25 portions. Preparation time 


and cooking temperatures are in- 
| OBITUARIES 


dicated. 
Mrs. Charles E. Cobb 

It is with sincere regret that we 
announce the death on December 
26 of Mrs. Charles E. Cobb, of 
Denmark, Maine, one of the pio- 
neers in the camping movement. 
Back in the ’90’s, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cobb started Camp Wildmere, in 
1902 Camp Wyonegonic and in 
1908 Camp Winona. 


















INDIAN CRAFT 
Catalog on Request 
ep 
Supplies 7. only, - Kits, 
for 4 % : fie, : Beads, 
Indian = ‘s os , ose \ Materials, 
Craft yf AY ais | Books, 
Work Leather 


GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1606 East Second Street 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 











Want to Buy 
a Camp 


Want to Sell 
a Camp 


LIST YOUR NEEDS 


Information strictly confidential 
Consult or write Camp Specialist 


KENNETH JOHN BEEBE 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Tel. PLaza 7-4440 

















Specializing in 







American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, 
Crafts, Supplies and 
Construction Sets. Cat- 
alog on request. 





Drtme Trane aSares ©, tn. 
155 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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TENTS 
STEEL COTS 


DOUBLE 
DECKS 


MATTRESSES 





Write for Wholesale Camp Catalogue 


ae Gp ae 


OUTDOOR SUPPLY CO., INC. 


565 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


“al 
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SELL or BUY 
A Camp ...A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 


Leases ° Mergers 


Partnerships 


Sales ° 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 




















FREE 
Mew 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOG OF 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 4 





WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 
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WA co... inc. 





Piasican 


45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








PROFESSIONAL CERAMIST 


wishes to contact owner of summer camp or 
hotel with aim of introducing pottery as an 
activity for campers or guests. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


S. E. PERLMAN 


528 EAST 5TH ST. BROOKLYN 18, N.Y. 

















WANT GOOD SERVICE? 


When in a rush, send your 
order to us. 
26 years of good material. 


Indianhead Archery 
Mfg. Co. 


BOX 303-C LIMA, OHIO 
Extra prompt service 

















CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS e« LACING « ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 
ls! WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
























TROPHIES, MEDALS 4. 
rae 3) 

EMBLEMS y% 

& BANNERS a 
WRITE TO: i) 

EAGLE REGALIA CO. Bil 
CAMP DEPT. : 

298 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 7.N.Y. 
For Catalog and Estimates 
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Motorless, Pumpless 
Chilorinator 

Paddock Sales of Texas, 900 
So. Ervay St., Dallas, have devel- 
oped a water chlorinator, “Sure- 
clor’ which, operating without 
motor or pumps, is said to be 
especially designed for the steril- 
ization of small pressure water 
systems. 


Play Written by 
Director 

Busy camp directors invariably 
are crowded for time. Presum- 
ably it is the exception that proves 
the rule for Abraham Mandel- 
stam, director of Camp Wigwam, 
has found time, in collaboration, 
to write a play, based on the novel 
“Bonfire” by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. It had its tryout in Maine 
this summer and is now being 
considered for Broadway. 


Disinfectant comes in 
Individual Packets 

A new type disinfectant is now 
ready for distribution in an en- 
tirely new form and package, un- 
der the trade name of ‘“Timsen.”’ 

New automatic machinery has 
been developed to package a pre- 
cise amount of the concentrate in 
individual cellophane packets on 





a continuous roll. A new pack- 
age was created to dispense one 
or more of the individual cello- 
phane packets from the roll. 

Samples and complete informa- 
tion may be obtained from Theo. 
Ross Associates, 837 West Olym- 
pic Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 








PREMIER PAPER CO 


onmec. 








SERVING CAMPS OVER 25 YEARS 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


BAGS - BAKERS PAPER - CUPS - DRINK- 
ING CUPS - FACIAL TISSUE - MIMEO- 


GRAPH PAPER - NAPKINS - PLATES, 
STRAWS - TABLE COVERS - TOILET 
TISSUE - TOWELS - WAX PAPER. 


Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 
e ASK US—If it’s paper or made of PAPER 


475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 
Dept. C 











Diamond Name Tapes 150 for $1.00 


WALTER P. CARTER 
(Camp Name Printed Here) 











Order blanks furnished free of charge. 
Write for proposition. 


THE FELT CRAFTERS 


NAME TAPE DEPT. PLAISTOW, 2, N.H. 

















| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Help Wanted 
WATERFRONT — swimming director 
wanted by one of the oldest boys’ camps 
in the Mid-West. Salary open. Write 
Box 593, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
nut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR, mature man 
wanted for large New England organiza- 
tional boys’ camp. Please write details 
of experience to Box 594, Camping Mag- 
azine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


COUNSELOR APPLICATIONS WANTED 
—Mature women, 21-35 interested in ed- 
ucational aspects of camping. Maine 
camp. Sailing, Canoeing, Archery, Riflery, 
Handicrafts stressing Ceramics, Leather, 
Metalwork, Nature, Music, Secretary, Di- 
etitian, Nurse. Red Cross swimming cer- 
tification requisite for every counselor. 
Write Miss Mary Parkinson, 59 Pine- 
apple St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED ARTS AND CRAFTS 
and nature counselor wanted for boys’ 
camp located in the Missouri Ozarks; 8 
week term starting June 27. State age, 
experience and salary. Write Ben J. 
Kessler, 7540 Wellington Way, Clayton 
5, Mo. 


WOMAN CAMP DIRECTOR wanted for 
girls’ welfare camp, (English speaking) 
60 miles from Montreal. Experienced in 
program planning and all-round camp or- 
ganization. State age, experience and 
salary required. Reply to Junior League 
Camp, Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


CAMP IRONWOOD, Harrison, Maine— 
Mature male members of counselling staff, 
interested in forming more or less per- 
manent association with progressive co- 
educational camp, joining a working team 
in study and research combined with in- 
dividual counselling and activity leader- 
ship. Write Sebago School, 5521 Cates 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS, for girls 6-18, 
Roxbury, Vermont, has opening for coun- 
selors in the following departments: 
Swimming, Dancing, Crafts, Outdoor 
Camping, Archery, Dramatics, Rifle, Golf, 
Nurses. If interested, write direct to C. A. 
Roys, 18 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 





(Continued on page 38) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued from page 37) 


Position Wanted 
WATERFRONT DIRECTOR — Instruc- 
tor’s rating in Naval Aviation Swim Pro- 
gram. Red Cross’ Safety Instructor’s 
rating. Graduate of Boy Scout aquatic 
school in boating, canoeing, life saving 
and swimming. Six years’ teaching ex- 
perience including waterfront director of 
Nebraska camp for 1947 season. Senior 
at University of Missouri. Plans profes- 
sional career in Boy Scouts. Age: 20 
years. Write R. A. Merrill, 1213 Univer- 
sity, Columbia, Mo. 


CAMP DIRECTOR’S POSITION desired 
by capable woman with ability to assume 
complete charge. Experienced in both 
private and organizational camps. Please 
write full details to Box 579, Camping 
Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR position 
wanted in a modern Jewish camp by 
Veteran. Eight years’ waterfront experi- 
ence. Red Cross Water Safety Certifica- 
tion. Philadelphia teacher, M.S. Age: 32 
years. Minimum salary $600. Write Box 
587, Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, experienced, private 
and organization camps; high school in- 
structor, MA degree; trained and experi- 
enced in group work activities, adminis- 
tration, programs, counseling, dramatics, 
scouting. Write Box 597, Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER-SECRE- 
TARY desires position in either boys’ or 
girls’ camp. New England section pre- 
ferred. Write Box 601, Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


DIRECTOR OR HEAD COUNSELOR 
position wanted in girls’ camp. Sixteen 
years’ camping experience, degree in 
Physical Education. New England area 
preferred. Write Box 600, Camping Mag- 
azine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR or assistant position 
wanted. High School teacher, male, 35. 
Experience as counselor and section “Y” 
camp; also private camp and three sea- 
sons as camp director. Any location con- 
sidered. Write P. O. Box 806, Martins- 
burg, West Va. 


CAMP DEVELOPMENT AND _ PRO- 
GRAM director—training and experience 
in construction and landscape engineer- 
ing. Graduate degree in Group Work Ed- 
ucation. Twenty years’ in recreational, 
educational and camping development 
and administration. I know what makes 
campers come and keep coming. Inter- 
ested only in year-round position. Will 
consider any combination of camp and 
other program development and adminis- 
tration. Write Box 605, Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Position Wanted 


TRAINING FOR SONG LEADING coun- 
selors, individual or in groups, given by 
Mary Sanders. Ten years’ song leading 
at Camp Edith Macy. Compiler of ‘Our 
Songs” for ages 7 to 11 and “Sing High, 
Sing Low” for ages 11 to 17. Write 205 
East 78th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


For Sale 


BEAUTIFUL CAMP PROPERTY in Min- 
nesota Lake O’The Woods Country. 150 
Acres of Camper’s Heaven. Camp in 
continuous successful operation § since 
1934. Present owner forced to sell be- 
cause of pressure of school responsibil- 
ities. 

Island Camp a mere 350 yards from 
Mainland, assuring priceless. privacy. 
Property development includes two ath- 
letic fields, tennis courts, nature trails, 
rifle range, dining hall, infirmary, huge 
recreation lodge, guest cabin, camper’s 
quarters, motor boats, docks, sailboats, 
canoes, athletic equipment, cruising 
equipment, promotional material, etc. 

Camp located in heart of wonderful 
fishing, sailing and canoe cruising area in 
the northwoods. 

Accommodates 100 campers. Early en- 
rollments assure successful 1948 season. 
Present director willing to continue as- 
sociation with Camp for one year to as- 
sist new owner in holding present loyal 
clientele. Priced reasonably. 

For further information, write Box 602 
Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. 


CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN CAMP SITE, 
formerly Girl Scout Camp. Sixteen acres, 
beautifully timbered, rolling land, run- 
ning stream, water system, swimming 
pool, several buildings, including kitchen. 
150 miles from San Francisco, near High- 
way 40, in historical mining country. 
Write Berkeley Girl Scouts, 1810 Shat- 
tuck Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif. 


Camp Site For Sale 


ASSOCIATES WANTED to develop bun- 
galow colony and children’s camp on 550 
acre estate with 55 acre private lake. 2,000 
foot elevation. Three miles from Pocona 
Summit, Pa.—or will sell suitable acre- 
age, easy terms. Write Louis Fisch, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Articles For Sale 


ARMY-NAVY SURPLUS; tents, covers, 
hammocks, paints, ponchos, raincoats, 
etc. New and used; lowest prices. Write 
U. Jarashow, 10-19 Jackson Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


DRUGS AND SUNDRIES at wholesale. 
Order your camping needs now! First Aid 
supplies, disinfectants, toilet tissues, soap, 
Kleenex, Kotex, chemicals, cosmetics, 
toiletries, etc. Send for quotations. Any 
brand, any amount. Levitt Drugs, Dept. 
CM, 307 Sterling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
for 
SUMMER CAMPS 


Write For Complete Catalog 


SUPPLY CO. 





WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY 


215-EAST THIRD ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA 














| 





Classified advertising rates: Position and Help Wanted— | 
$.05 per word, minimum, $2.00; all other classifications— | 
$.10 per word, minimum, $4.00. Add cost of ten words if | 
replies are to be sent to Camping Magazine box number. | 


All classified advertising payable in advance. | 











STEEL COTS 


“iI DOUBLE BUNKS 


MATTRESSES 


Play safe by placing your order NOW! 


SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
26 East 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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